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and to all 
a good 
nightcap 


THE TRUE OLD-STYLE KENTUCKY BOURBON 







There is something about Arpege 


Arpege is more than a fragrance. It’s a look. 

A drop of Arpege may not make a man fall at your feet 
But Arpege will make you feel beautiful 
And when you feel beautiful, you look beautiful. 


ARPEGE by LANVIN 

Perfume from S830; Toilet Water Mist 56 , F.au tie Lanvin from $3.50. Dustins ; Powder 55 , kIOKJ Lam in Parfum. 





HOW TO TACKLE 


GIVE-HER- 


FOR- 


Sometimes a woman's mind is harder to read than a quarterback's signals. But there’s one 
gift sure to score high with her . . . The Dream Machine. The newest Golden Touch & Sew * sewing 
machine by Singer is the one with all the dream features every woman wants. Like the exclusive 
Push-Button Bobbin, Built-In Buttonholer, Speed Basting, lots more! Be her hero- 
Just leave it to Singer! Your Singer Center will giftwrap and deliver The Dream Machine free 
anywhere in the U.S.A., including Hawaii and Alaska. And your lady fair gets free lessons on 
using the machine’s special talents. Buy now on the Singer l-to-36 Credit Account— and if you 
choose, defer monthly payments until February, 1970. Solve Christmas today at your Singer Center. 


What’s new for tomorrow is at S I N C E R today ! * 

For address of store nearest you. see white pages of phone book under SINGER COMPANY 
• A Trademark of THE SINGER COMPANY 
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Next week 

TEXAS VS. ARKANSAS pre- 
sents a classic battle, an end- 
of-thc-scason game between 
No. I and No. 2. with the na- 
tional championship at stake. 
Dan Jenkins reports the action. 

SHO WBOA TINO A SHLAND 
sets off with a bang and ends 
with a whisper. Pcicr Carry 
writes about a frustrating 
small-college team that is fun 
to watch until it starts play ing. 

A LEBANESE LAWYER from 
South Dakota is seeking hap- 
piness as owner of the Miami 
Dolphins. Mark Kram studies 
a man of controversy who 
once dared to fire Flipper. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


While musing aloud — which is how he 
frequently muses— Staff Writer Mark 
Mulvoy said not long ago that his idea 
of the perfect life would be to play 
golf every afternoon, watch a hockey 
game at night and drink with baseball 
players afterward. But. unlike most of 
us. the difference between Mulvoy’s 
concept of the perfect life and life as 
he really lives it is slight. Mainly, it is 
that he must find time in his busy wan- 
derings to write stories. An example, 
and one that exhibits his talent for get- 
ting close to his subjects, begins on 
page 36 of this issue. 

Mulvoy came to us nearly five years 
ago from Boston, where he had been 
a noted student at Boston College while 
also writing sports for The Boston 
Globe. We say he was a ‘'noted” stu- 



dent because that is how Mulvoy. him- 
self. secs it. "1 majored in general busi- 
ness. which was very unusual up there. 
They arranged a special set of courses 
for me when I explained 1 didn't have 
time to go to class and cover sports si- 
multaneously.” he says. His education 
admirably suited his needs. 

One reason Mulvoy gets along so 
well with athletes is that in temper- 
ament and life style he closely resem- 
bles the people he writes about. He is 
tall, energetic and effusive, and he is 
always turned out like one of our cloth- 
ing ads. The latest in sporting garments 


l New York's East 



appear on him before they arrive in 
store windows. This earned him a rep- 
utation as the Adolph Menjou of First 
Avenue a couple of years ago when 
he was a bachelor on f 
Side. 

With unfailing 
first choice of an apai 
ing in Manhattan ' 

65th Street that has t 
the Original Slew Zoo. He ii 
invited a number of his Red Sox friends 
to a housewarming, where they met a 
few score of the hundreds of airline 
stewardesses who live in the building. 
The parly was such a success that one 
prominent Red Soxer was fined SI, 000 
by the club for failure to keep an ap- 
pointment with the New York Yan- 
kees. The late Boston general manager, 
Mike Higgins, grabbed Mulvoy by the 
throat and growled, "What're you try- 
ing to do. kid, ruin my team?” 

Undaunted, Mulvoy forges ahead at 
a pace that carries him 100,000 miles 
per year and makes his byline a fre- 
quent one in our pages. He has writ- 
ten primarily about baseball, golf (he 
shoots in the upper 70s) and ice hock- 
ey. He has prepared instructionals on 
hockey with Toe Blake and on golf 
with Gay Brewer, Julius Boros and Jack 
Nicklaus. Since 1965 all of Nicklaus' 
stories and golf tips for us have been 
done in collaboration 

Mark may have s 

what lately— he now has a wife ( 
American Airlines), Trish, a bt 
daughter named Kelly and a mortg; 
on a house in Stamford. Conn. — I 
he still counts his miles by the thi 
sands and is ever alert to a story, 
met this week's subject at a dinner p 
ty, interviewed him on a golf cou 
and was talked into making his f 
football bet. Mark won. We don't u 
that you take up t 
what our own itinerai 
found out about the s 
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Icebreaker: Plymouth Duster 


(with Budd-built parts). Latest edition to the ones that make it, the Valiant 
Duster’s a small wonder with big car features. Ventless windows. 

Flat black grille with integrated parking lights. Choice of five different 
seating arrangements. Standard six or big V-8 engine. 

The Duster’s another one of the 31 leading cars 
with quality components made by TMe J jf 

COMPANY 

AUTOMOTIVE DIVISION • DETROIT. MICHIGAN 

Wherever you look, you see Budd 

Budd products include tenders, hoods, roots, doors, body panels, chassis 



show . . . something we call the "wife’s 
eye view of moving." 

If you’d like to make your new 
homecoming into something worth 
celebrating, call your North American 
agent, or write North American 
Van Lines, Fort Wayne, Indiana -16801, 
for a copy of our popular money-saving 
"How To Buy A Move" booklet. 



/WORTH AMER/CA/V l/A/V L//VES 

The GCNTLEmen of the Moving industry 


CALL YOUR LOCAL NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES AGENT, HE'S LISTED IN THE YELLOW PAGES 


Welcome and pardon the austerity, but 
this particular hospitality suite isn’t 
meant to be posh. In fact, it’s really 
more like a huge reception room 
for your furniture and all the precious 
things that make your home a home 
with the North American driver and his 
men hosting the party'. Each piece 
is given the same warm welcome as. ^ 


you’d give to an old friend. Step 
by step, from the time the protective 
runner is rolled into your home, 
to the time that the last piece is fitted 
neatly into place, your possessions 
are packaged as prettily as presents and 
loaded aboard the North American 
hospitality suite. Every detail is given 
all the attention your wife would 
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Having-fun, being-fun people. Skiing. Michigan has the slopes to make you a skier, more 
kinds than you’ll find anywhere else— for beginners, experts, all between. Snow. Michigan 
has more, for a meteorological fact, than almost any other state in the land. Snowmobiling, 
tobogganing, snowshoeing, skating, everything going in winter. We’ve built a whole snow 
civilization, with more than 80 completely developed winter resort areas— and freeways every- 
where kept clean and clear. Come up and get out with your outgoing family for a week or two. 


MICHIGAN 


Send tor tree Fun-Pak of vacation literature. 

Michigan Tourist Council, Room 4712, Stevens 
T. Mason Building, Lansing, Michigan 48926. 

HAM| 

ADDRESS 
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Gifts for the Gifted 

There is someone you know who loves to of the Nikon family uses the same super- The Nikkormat Autofocus Slide Projector - 
observe and picture the world around him. lative lenses and accessories as the Nikon F with ultra-sharp Nikkor lens; new brilliant Q-l 
whose enjoyment of photography would be Prices start at under $270 lamp; automatic, manual and remote opera- 

enhanced by the satisfaction of using the The Amphibious 35mm Nikonos II — takes tion with rotary and straight trays; retractable 
finest equipment money can buy. What better pictures 160 feet under water without a hous- power cord; completely self-contained 
way to express your thoughtfulness than ing Waterproof, corrosion-resistant, imper- Under $180. 

with a gift bearing the most respected name vious to heat, cold-virtually indestructible New Nikon Ultra-Compact Prism Binoculars 
in the photographic world! Ideal for the outdoor man. Under $200 with _ in three magnifications (6x18, 7x21 and 

The Nikon F Single-Lens Reflex -used by interchangeable Nikkor f2. 5 lens 8x24). all equally bright, lightweight and 

more professionals than any other Key to New Nikon 8X Super Zoom Movie Camera attractive As bright in daylight and as sharp 
the world's most comprehensive 35mm sys- — all-electric, with powered 8-time Nikkor as the brightest glasses you can buy. Prices 
tern The earnest camera for the man in earn- Zoom f 1.8 lens; automatic thru-the-lens ex- start at under $50 
est about photography Prices start at $306. posure control; thru-the-lens focusing and 

The Nikkormat FTN Single-Lens Reflex viewing; variable speeds; remote control; See your Nikon dealer or write for details 
with self-compensating thru-the-lens meter single frame and. most of all, Nikon quality Nikon Inc .GardenCity.N.Y. 11530 Subsidiary 
system. A truly fine camera, yet surprisingly Under $300. Nikon Super Zoom-8 with pow- of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries. Inc. 
uncomplicated. This distinguished member ered 5-time zoom, under $250 (In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd., PQ.) 
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«S*£y h6 proof ime oio tavlOR Distillery co frankfor' & louisville Kentucky 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 


Give Old Taylor 
for all it’s worth. 


When you give Bourbon why not give Old 
Taylor, the top- selling, premium- priced Bourbon in 
America. We can prove it’s worth the extra money. 
There are about six reasons why: 

OLDTAYLO 

fr 


1 . Old Taylor was 
created by Col. Edmund H. 
Taylor, Jr., foremost Bour- 
bon distiller of the late 
1800’s. 


3. We make Old Taylor 
in this castle because it’s 
near the delicious lime 
stone spring the Colonel 
discovered in 1887. 


. Nothing’s changed 
^since Col. Taylor put these 
three words on the label. 
We still use the same costly 
small grains , tend our mash 
as lovingly —still do every- 
thing just as the Colonel 
did it. 

6. Taste it and you’ll 
know why Old Taylor is the 
Bourbon worth giving. 
And this year the sculp- 
tured holiday decanter and 
regular bottle come gift 
wrapped at no extra cost. 
We’ve even engraved the 
word“Bourbon’’underthe 
decanter label . 


2. People galore tried 
to copy Old Taylor. So, in 
1 909, Col. Taylor changed 
the color of his label to a 
loud and clear yellow and 
printed the warning below. 
That took care of that ! 

THIS YEll 

IN EXCLUSIVE: AND 
CONCLUSIVE USE 


Old Taylor. What the label can’t tell you, the flavor can. 




Seiko, 

new international sport. 


SEIKO TiMl COUP - HO 


All over the world, more and more sportsmen are wearing Seiko — the watch with 
Ihe up-to-the-minute features and a sporting new price. 

Look at the champion performers here. 

They give you new status colored dials. Automatic self wind. Complete water and 
shock resistance. Instant date change calendars. 

And split second accuracy. All for $69.50 to $75. How does Seiko do it? 

By making more fine jeweled lever watches than anyone else in the world. 

By automation. So you pay only for the timepiece, 
and not the time it took to make it. 


AVE • NEW YO»K 10019 


SEIKO 


Here’s your program 
for what could be 
the TVgame of the year... 

Arkansas vs.Texas on Astro Turf ! 


December 6, 1:00 EST ABC-TV Network 
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10 QB Bill Montgomery 
15 QB John Eichler 

17 DB Gus Rusher 

18 OB Jerry Moore 

19 K Bill McClard 

20 SE Chuck Dicus 

21 DB David Hogue 

22 SE Steve Hockersmith 

23 TB Mike Hendren 

24 DB Terry Stewart 

25 FI John Rees 

27 FB Bobby Nichols 

31 MM Steve Birdwell 

32 LB Richard Coleman 

33 TB Bill Burnett 

34 FB Bruce Maxwell 
36 S Dennis Berner 
38 FB Russ Garber 
40 FI William Powell 
43 P Cary Stockdell 

45 TB Russell Cody 

46 DB Robert Dew 

49 MM Bobby Field 

50 C Terry Hopkins 

51 DT Don Wunderly 

52 LB Robert Lewis 

53 LB Lynn Garner 

54 C Bill Carter 

57 C Rodney Brand 
59 LB Mike Boschetti 

61 DT Dick Bumpas 

62 OG Dewitt Smith 

63 DE Roger Harnish 

64 LB Cliff Powell 

68 DT Terry Don Phillips 

69 OG Ronnie Bennett 

70 OG Ronnie Hammers 

71 DE Gordon McNulty 

72 DT Rick Kersey 

73 OT Tom Mabry 

74 OG Jerry Dossey 

75 OT Bob Stankovich 



Arkansas 





Texas 






77 OT Gary Parson 

78 OT Mike Kelson 
80 SE David Cox 

82 LB Tommy Hopper 
85 DE Bruce James 

87 DE Tommy Dew 

88 TE Pat Morrison 


85 LB Stan Mauldin 

86 DB Tom Campbell 

88 SE Charles Speyrer 

89 DE David Arledge 


Coach of Univ. of Texas 
5 KS Happy Feller 

13 DB Jimmy Gunn 

14 QB Eddie Phillips 
16 QB James Street 

19 DB Paul Kristynik 

20 KS Scooter Monztngo 

22 HB Billy Dale 

23 DB Danny Lester 

24 HB Ted Koy 

28 OB Fred Steinmark 

30 FB Steve Worster 

31 DT Greg Ploetz 

33 HB Terry Collins 

34 LB David Richardson 

35 HB Jim Bcrtelscn 

40 TE Randy Peschel 

41 DB Rick Nabors 

42 R Mack McKinney 

43 LB Larry Webb 

44 LB Raymond Fontenot 

45 SE Ken Ehrig 

46 FB Bobby Callison 
SO OT Bobby Wuensch 
52 C Forrest Wiegand 
57 C Jim Achilles 

60 OG Sid Keasler 

61 LB Scott Henderson 

62 OT Bob McKay 

63 DT George Cobb 

64 OT Bobby Mitchell 

65 OT Scott Palmer 

66 OG Mike Dean 

67 LB Glen Halsell 

68 OG Jay Cormier 

70 DT Carl White 

71 DT Leo Brooks 

72 DE Jim Williamson 
74 OT Randy Stout 
77 DE Bill Atessis 

80 LB Bill Zapalac 
82 TE Tommy Woodard 
84 R Mike Campbell 


The Arkansas Razorbacks will pit their 
wide-open game against the powerful 
Wishbone offense of Texas — on Astro- 
Turf,* the amazing nylon field in Razor- 
back Stadium, Fayetteville. That’s on 
December 6th, on ABC-TV. 

You'll notice the beautiful green of 
AstroTurf immediately — on TV or from 
the stands. It stays that way all season 
long. Good weather or bad. 


You'll notice a difference in the play, 
too. Players have superior traction even 
if it rains. Mud? There won’t be any 
because there’s no dirt. Uniforms stay 
bright and clean so you can tell who’s 
who all game long. 

AstroTurf helps eliminate the twists 
and wrenches responsible for most knee 
and ankle injuries. Players’ cleats don’t 
lock in AstroTurf’s nylon blades — so 


feet are free to move with a blow. 

You’ll see a great Arkansas-Texas 
game on AstroTurf this year and next 
year. too. Because next year they'll play 
on Texas’ AstroTurf field at Austin. 

Tear this program out now and keep 
it near your TV. Then you'll be ready to 
watch the contest that could be the game 
of the year. Take it away — Chris and 
Bud! 


ten. Write: AstroTurf Sample, P.O. Box 7663, Prog 


\ v.vV 




AstroTurf 


RECREATIONAL SURFACES BY 


Monsanto 
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Sizes up the whole family. 


No matter how many shapes and 
sizes your family comes in, with 
GM’s Tilt-Wheel everybody can 
get an instant fit for really com- 
fortable steering. Just move it 
up or down to accommodate your 
particular size. And what it does 
for easy fit, it does for easy 
entry and exit. Try GM’s Swing- 
ing Tilt-Wheel for size at your 


Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile 
or Buick dealer's. Cadillac 
and larger Oldsmobile models 
offer “family-size" Tilt & 
Telescope Steering. Saginaw 
Steering Gear Division, 
Saginaw, Michigan. 

The Swinging Wheel 
from General Motors 





SCORECARD 


UNDERCONSIDERATION 

The Heisman Trophy people were at least 
thoughtless two weeks ago when Pur- 
due’s Mike Phipps was led to suspect 
that he had won the trophy and then 
was informed by a ceremonious phone 
call that he had conic in second. 

A Heisman spokesman called Purdue 
earlier to say that the vote, still being tab- 
ulated, was down to two athletes, and 
to ask that Phipps be made available in 
the college president's office for a call 
at award-announcement time. The Pur- 
due people, understandably but perhaps 
overeagerly, guessed that this advance 
word was just a way of setting up the win- 
ner’s telephonic interview without com- 
ing right out and disclosing the good 
news. The Heisman people say they made 
it clear that the vote was still up in the 
air and that they just wanted to be 
sure that both Phipps and the other con- 
tender— who turned out to be winner 
Steve Owens — would be reachable when 
the result was official. In past years, say 
the Heisman people, they have had as 
many as four boys standing by. (Pur- 
due. with three second-place finishers in 
the last four years, has never had such 
a call before, but apparently Phipps is 
the first to come close enough in the bal- 
loting.) Purdue is bitter. ”1 think they 
were looking for publicity from the pres- 
ident's office.” says Sports Information 
Director Karl Klages. “What did they 
want him to do,” adds President Fred- 
erick Hovde, “cry over the phone?" 

BUMPY ROAD 

Since word has leaked out that the mot- 
to of the Atlanta Ski Club is “We Ski 
on Grits," it seems appropriate to as- 
certain why. 

The club has over 1,000 members. It 
skis mostly at Seven Devils, Beech 
Mountain and Sugar Mountain, all near 
Boone, N.C. This year several trips are 
planned to Cataloochcc in North Car- 
olina and to Courchevel in France. In 
North Carolina, the club often makes 
use of artificial snow. 


A few years ago w hen some club mem- 
bers made a trip to Aspen, a North- 
erner came up to them and asked, "What 
do you ski on down there, grits?" 

The message thus became the medium. 

THERE GOES NEW ENGLAND 

Vermont has decided it is attracting too 
many tourists, who are about to destroy 
the balance of nature. Massachusetts, 
desiring more tourists, may import five 
tribes of Indians to give visitors some- 
thing to do (/.«*., buy trinkets from and 
look at the Indians) besides view all the 
balanced nature. 

Vermont is in the midst of the Mon- 
(rca I- Boston- iVcw Vorfc City triangle, 
which puts 70 million congestion-beset 
people within a day’s drive. They can- 
not all be accommodated. "We have 
come to the realization that there is only 
so much Vermont,” says William Nor- 
ton, chief of information and travel for 
the state’s development department. 
“Once that’s gone, it’s gone forever.” 
Norton knows of one 15-story high rise 
going up right in the middle of a rural 
area. What he calls “Florida-type land 
developments" are proliferating, some 
"without regard to sewage disposal and 
central water systems. Imagine what hap- 
pens with 2,000 homes on a mountain- 
side. Think of the polluted streams." 
So Vermont is preparing stiffer, state- 
wide land-use laws — and even taking 
steps to cool off the ski business, which, 
brought the state S76 million last win- 
ter. State funds will no longer be al- 
lotted for access roads, base lodges or 
maintenance of roads to ski areas. 

One thing Vermont docs not want, 
says Norton, is "to create a service class 
of person. We don’t want a class de- 
pendent on tourism as they have in Puer- 
to Rico, for example." But the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts is consult- 
ing with the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
about the feasibility of bringing in 
such a class ready-made. “The Mohaw k 
Trail is one of our soft areas," says 
Lawrence Flynn, the stale’s commis- 


sioner of tourism. "It’s the most sceni- 
cally beautiful spot we have — but what 
does someone do when he gets there? 
The idea would be to set up an Indian 
reservation along the trail. We have to 
figure out how they’d live in the winter. 
I've got to make sure and get some Su- 
macs. because they’re the greatest in pot- 
tery making. Thcre’d be Iroquois. Mo- 
hawks and Senecas, plus one more." 

Of course those people might well be 
better off there than wherever they were 
shunted off to last. And they could prove 
valuable "service persons" not only as 
spectacles and vendors but also as look- 
outs. If anybody knows what can hap- 
pen when tourism gets out of hand, it is 
American Indians. 

TWO ODDITIES 

Every football season has its unusual 
plays. So far this season a 230-pound cen- 
ter has run some 209 yards for and after 
a touchdown on an incomplete pass 
(that’s right— read on), and a quarter- 
back has been penalized 1 5 yards for wip- 



ing his hands on the seat of a referee’s 
pants. 

The center is Art Kuchn of Cubberly 
High School in Palo Alto. Calif. His 
team threw an incomplete screen pass, 
and both sides went back into their hud- 
dles. But Kuehn noticed that the of- 
ficials had made no move toward the 
ball, which had rolled into the C'ubbcr- 
ly end zone and almost out. The pass 
had been thrown laterally, so the ball 

continued 


SCORECARD 



This Christmas give the martini drinker 
what he really wants. Gin. 


Seagram’s Extra Dry. The perfect martini gin. 


continued 

was still alive. Kuehn walked over, 
picked up the ball and ran 109 yards 
for the touchdown. Then he ran back 
to his bench at the 50, only to be re- 
minded that he had to center for the 
PAT. So he ran back to the three. “He's 
in great shape," Coach John Second not- 
ed after the game. “Last year, when he 
weighed 275. he probably wouldn’t have 
made it from the huddle to the ball." 

The penalized quarterback was John 
Huntey of Waynesburg College in Penn- 
sylvania. Waynesburg was leading Lock 
Haven State College 14-13 in the rain 
with two minutes remaining and Hun- 
tey needed a good grip on the ball. He 
had just muddied his hands and also 
the towel at his waist in diving for a 
loose ball. His eyes lit upon the only 
clean places on the field — the officials' 
uniforms. Casually, without asking, 
Huntey availed himself of the trousers 
of a startled field judge. In a twin- 
kling the affronted dignitary paced off 
15 yards against Waynesburg for un- 
sportsmanlike conduct. 

THE INTUITIVE MONEY 

The hunch-bettors’ report: On Hallow- 
een Eve Great Pumpkin won at Chur- 
chill Downs, and Chiller Diller won at 
Detroit. Moon Mission (colors red, 
while and blue) won at Churchill Downs 
Nov. 24 (same day Apollo 12 astronauts 
splashed down), paid S2I.20. Also at 
Churchill Downs, Boss Mariner won 
Waves Purse Nov. 1 1 , paid $1 27.80. ( Per- 
haps so little action because Diane 
Crump. Boss Mariner's rider, was nev- 
er a Wave herself.) At Aqueduct on Nov. 
12, day of the SI. 3 million robbery. Call 
A Cop, the favorite in the third race, 
ran third. On Thanksgiving Day at Lau- 
rel Race Course Little Slugger won by 
six lengths, paid S34.80. (Little Slugger's 
trainer, R. Nixon; grandsire. Supreme 
Court.) 

BOXING EBBS AND FLOWS 

Last week, as Sweden voted to outlaw 
professional boxing entirely, a govern- 
ment minister of the Bahamas extolled 
the sport as a measure of the civiliza- 
tion achieved by Grand Bahama Island. 

Boxing has been called many things 
but never civilized. It was all too brutal 
for the Swedish psyche, in a land where 
violence rather than sex is censored in 
films and TV, and Floyd Patterson was 
a national idol. 

The run of mismatches foisted on the 
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Swedes in recent years by Ingemar Jo- 
hansson, their one-time heavyweight 
champion and less-than-champion pro- 
moter, did not help— Buster Mathis and 
Sonny Liston pummcling Gerry De- 
Bruyn and Dave Bailey were more than 
even the long-sufTering Scandinavians 
could bear. 

But in Freeport. Grand Bahama, box- 
ing promises to be something else. The 
other day. in the first of a scries of mod- 
ified English-style bouts held under the 
chandelier in the Camelot Room at the 
King’s Inn & Golf Club, spectators sat 
at tables around the ring eating arti- 
chokes vinaigrette. The bouts were not 
more bloody than the medium-well en- 
tree. and the only breach of decorum 
was a shout of ‘"Don't hit him in the kid- 
neys. luv, it hurts.” directed at a pre- 
liminary fighter in long olive drab socks 
by a smartly coiffed matron. 

Garnet Levarity, the Bahamian Min- 
ister of Out Island affairs, called the 
whole scene not only highly civilized but 
"delightful” — the more so because it was 
in line with the country's new emphasis 
on getting Bahamians into the local jobs 
and the action. The fights were co-pro- 
moted by the British-owned King's Inn. 
Bahamian Jim White and Miami's Chris 
Dundee, and they featured the Bahamas' 
own Gomeo Brennan, who won his 106th 
fight. 

PRIORITIES 

San Francisco Disc Jockey Don Sher- 
wood tells about an argument in a 
friend's house after a weekend of sports 
television. Complained the wife: "You 
love football more than you love me." 
Replied the husband: “Yeah, but I still 
love you more than basketball." 

A VOTE FOR SANTA 

In Memphis each week during the foot- 
ball season the Coca-Cola Company 
sponsors a handicapping contest, to 
which Memphis football fans bring all 
the scientific skills and inside knowledge 
that, as everyone knows, the astute pick- 
ing of winners and point spreads re- 
quires ( page 36). 

A couple of weeks back the con- 
test involved the Ole Miss-Tcnncsscc 
struggle in Jackson. Miss. Few author- 
ities picked Ole Miss to win at all. 
Mrs. L. T. Massey, a 70-year-old Mem- 
phis grandmother, guessed that Ole 
Miss would win 38-0. (The score was 
38-0.) She predicted the combined of- 
continued 
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Tilings don’t happen the way they used to. 


But they still happen. 



Tabu by^2)«~~-. 

The forbidden fragrance. 

perfume • cologne • spray cologne • lipstick • dusting powder ■ soap 




SCORECARD continued 


It decides when to flash. 

Stick a flashcube on an ordinary camera and it'll flash with every shot 
until it's finished. 



Too bad. 

Good picture-taking calls for flash when you need it, no flash when 
you don’t — real fast! 

It calls for one of the Minolta Autopaks. 

The only instant-loading cameras in the world that decide for them- 
selves when to fire and turn the flashcube. 

Shown is the Minolta Autopak* 800. Under $80. plus case, with an 
automatic film advance that lets you take 12 shots in 14 seconds with 
just one winding. Plus a range- 
finder for sharp, easy focusing. 
Other Minolta Autopaks from less 
than $55. 

Why stick a flashcube on an ordi- 
nary camera? 

Now that the extraor- 
dinary Autopaks are 
here. 


Minolta 


Autopak 

Instant-loading cameras 
with the 

quality difference. 


For literature, write Minolta Corp.. 200 Park Ave. So.. N.Y., N.Y. 10003. In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd. 



AMPHORA RED 
Full Aromatic 


AMPHORA BLUE 
Mild Aromatic 


Connoisseur’s 
choice in 
112 countries. 

"Number One 
in America 


AMPHORA 


* Amphora- America’s Largest Selling Imported Pipe Tobacco 


fcnsivc yardage to be 650. (It was 651.) 

Mrs. Massey, who had been a runner- 
up in the contest twice before, was asked 
whether she was a student of the game. 
"No," she replied, "but I believe in fair- 
ies and Santa Claus.” 

Mrs. Massey’s earlier entries won her 
two footballs. She gave them to her 
grandchildren. This time she won a Tri- 
umph motorcycle. 

HEH, HEH, HEH 

Year after year Alfred Vanderbilt comes 
up with apt names for his racehorses. 
What would you have called a yearling 
by Tom Fool out of Last Leg? Van- 
derbilt’s choice: Dirty Old Man. 

GOOD GRIEVANCES! 

Coach Ed Donohue of King’s College 
in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. put his basketball 
team through an extremely difficult prac- 
tice session against his freshmen recent- 
ly. As time wore on and performances 
grew more and more ragged, Donohue 
waxed caustic, berating every player 
soundly as to his ability, appearance, 
speed, strength and character. The ses- 
sion that had begun at 3:15 did not end 
until 7. That evening the thoroughly tired 
and disgusted team held a meeting, 
agreed the practice was a disgrace and 
prepared a list of grievances to present 
to Donohue the next day. 

The list read: 

1. We want to win! 

2. We enjoyed every minute of it! 

3. We deserved every bit of it! 

4. Keep up the good work as we un- 
derstand you are just doing your job! 

Donohue, who says he thought, "Oh, 
oh. here we go." when the players first 
handed him the ominous-looking doc- 
ument, was only momentarily non- 
plussed. "I read the list," he said later, 
"graded it and gave them 80 r i . They 
misspelled ‘grievance.’ " 

THEY SAID IT 

• GusGanakas. new M ichigan State bas- 
ketball coach, on his relative anonymity: 
"I got mail to all kinds of names: Ba- 
nanas. Caracas, you name it. I didn't 
mind that, but one sportswriter called 
and asked me to spell my first name." 

• Bud Ogden, Philadelphia 76ers rookie, 

who made a perfect pass to the press 
table on a fast break in a game with 
San Diego, explaining to the writer who 
caught the pass why he threw it: "You 
were open.” end 
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The only wagon that gives seven people an eleven-window outlook on the world: 
Olds Vista-Cruiser, the all-family Escape Machine. 


Mom. dad, the kids -everybody likes 
a seat by the window. So Vista-Cruiser 
thoughtfully obliges with a panoramic 
view -front, sides, rear, even overhead! 
That's where the exclusive, raised Vista- 
Roof comes in for extra light, extra 
room, without extra heat. (A special 


heat-resisting glass handles that beauti- 
fully.) And it’s togetherness all the way 
in a Vista-Cruiser: Everybody faces for- 
ward, including third-seat passengers. 
Vista-Cruiser has a lot more going for it - 
and for you. Over 100 cubic feet of wide- 
open, easily accessible cargo space. 


A handy concealed luggage locker. And, 
if you order one, a Drop-or-Swing Tailgate 
that makes loading a real breeze. What's 
left to be said? Simply this. Vista-Cruiser 
carries such a modest price it is, perhaps, 
the biggest wagon value in all of America. 
There is nothing else like it. anywhere. 




Sports Illustrated 

DECEMBER 8, 1989 


OVERDUE WINNER IN 



Broken-nosed DeBusschere and sturdy Reed power frontcourt. 
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NEW YORK 


It's been two months since the city had a world 
champion and it never had one in basketball — 
but here are the Knicks tearing up the NBA with 
their team play by JERRY KIRSHENBAUM 



Both excellent marksmen, Barnett and Bradley play frustrating defense. 


continueo 




KNICKS continued 


N ew York hasn’t had a World Se- 
ries, much less a Super Bowl, to 
savor for a long time — almost eight 
weeks. This is a deprivation that be- 
comes evident whenever the home-town 
Knickerbockers are playing at Madison 
Square Garden. The 19,500-odd people 
who attend Knick games these days have 
taken to stomping their feet to that hap- 
py organ music and yelling, in lusty 
union, ‘‘Let's go Knicks," just like Oc- 
tober all over again. But perhaps New 
Yorkers should be allowed their little 
excesses in basketball, too — after nearly 
a quarter of a century of shooting bas- 
kets, the Knicks right now arc running 
exactly one world championship behind 
the Mcts. 

The idea that the Knicks might help 
themselves to the NBA championship 
this year had taken hold even before 
the season began, but public demonstra- 
tions to that effect reached a crescendo 
while the New Yorkers were brushing 
aside the champion Boston Celtics 1 13- 
98 recently at the Garden. The crowd 
was percolated mostly by a furious 
fourth-quarter rush during which the 
Knicks outscored Boston 17 -5, a splurge 
that received its main impetus from the 
ball hawking and ball handling of Walt 
Frazier (see cover), the Knicks' spidery 
backcourt man, and some mayhem on 
the part of Center Willis Reed, who, in 
the space of 37 seconds hit a 15-foot 
jumper, blocked two shots and slammed 
in a reverse stuff that might have reg- 
istered a tremor or two on the nearest 
seismograph. 

By the time Coach Red Holzman mer- 
cifully removed Reed, Frazier, Dave Dc- 
Busschcrc and Bill Bradley from the 
game — leaving goatecd Dick Barnett as 
the only New York starter on the floor — 
the fans were reeling giddily, in part, 
no doubt, from the effects of repeatedly 
having to get up and sit down for all 
those standing ovations. With 2:59 to 
play and fully persuaded by the evidence 
at hand that they were witnessing two 
basketball dynasties passing each other 
in opposite directions, the spectators be- 
gan to chant insistently, ‘‘We're No. 1, 
we’re No. 1 ” 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY WAITER IOOSS JR. 

Minutemen Russell and Riordan ( top) are two 
of fine subs heeding Red's words to starters. 


Eagerly, if not quite accurately, the 
Garden's S250.000 scoreboard echoed 
the sentiment by flashing a message 
across its screen. "We're No. 9," the 
communication read. 

What the Knicks have in common with 
their scoreboard is that they, too, arc a 
machine and they, too. arc capable of 
making an occasional mistake, which 
more or less accounts for the team's 
three-point loss Oct. 23 to the San Fran- 
cisco Warriors and the defeat by erratic 
Detroit on Saturday. Counting those 
lapses, as of last weekend the Knicks 
had won 23 of their 25 games, includ- 
ing 18 in a row — the longest winning 
streak in NBA history. The one that 
gave them the record. No. 1 8, was a stun- 
ning 106-105 victory Friday night over 
the Cincinnati Royals. With the Knicks 
behind 105-100 and just 16 seconds to 
go, Reed sank a pair of foul shots to 
keep them alive. Then DeBusschere stole 
an inbounds pass at midcourt and went 
in for a layup. Finally, after Reed tipped 
another pass toward Frazier, Walt was 
fouled w hile shooting and, with two sec- 
onds left, sank both free throws to wrap 
it up. 

Such accomplishments have stirred 
some people who do not ordinarily fall 
into the category of Knick fans— rival 
coaches, for example — to come forward 
and say that the Knicks are the best bas- 
ketball team in the world, an accolade 
heretofore reserved for Bill Russell. 

The Knicks generally have been win- 
ning both early and easy. They are beat- 
ing rivals by an average point spread 
of 13.7 points, far ahead of the Bal- 
timore Bullets' second-best 3.2. Their 
utter domination of the NBA has given 
them a legitimacy already that both the 
Jets and Mets lacked until the very end. 
Everybody knows that the Mets won 
their championship only because Gil 
Hodges sold his soul to the devil and 
that the Jets did so because Joe Na- 
math is the devil. Well, the Knicks look 
like the genuine article, a team that 
can shoot and play racehorse, sure, 
but can also bring breathless excitement 
to all those esoteric things — picking 
and rolling, giving and going, moving 
without the ball — that one usually has 
to remind himself to watch for when 
the game is on. 

The Knicks draw much of their fire 
from Reed and Frazier, who are rated 


by Coach Dick Motta of the Chicago 
Bulls as "the two best players in the 
league, the two I'd want if I were start- 
ing a new team." With Russell retired, 
Chamberlain injured and Alcindor still 
requiring a bit of seasoning before he 
goes out and reinvents the game of bas- 
ketball as he is destined to do, Reed is 
the best center extant, the special mean- 
ing of which lies in the fact that there 
has never been a great professional team, 
from George Mikan's Lakers to Russell's 
Celtics, that did not have an outstanding 
pivotman. 

Reed shoots exceptionally well, but 
so do all the Knicks right down to Train- 
er Danny Whelan. The thing about Wil- 
lis is that he actually seems to make all 
the Knicks quicker, and we’re talking 
now about somebody who goes 6' 10" 
and 240 pounds. Like Russell, he has re- 
markable mobility that enables him to 
get the ball off the defensive board and 
downcourt in a hurry. And when the 
play becomes more deliberate, he fits 
smoothly into his team's hot-potato pass- 
ing game. The object of all the passing 
the Knicks do is to spring one of those 
gunners — anybody will do — for an open 
shot, which they succeed in well enough 
to lead the NBA in assists, to say noth- 
ing of many other important team sta- 
tistic. The man who keeps the ball mov- 
ing, the one with the handsome face 
framed by the mossy sideburns is Fra- 
zier, a pensive 24-year-old who says in 
quiet wonderment, "We're playing great 
ball now, but you know something? 
We’re in the process of learning to play 
together, just in the process." 

Frazier's teammates call him Clyde, 
a nickname derived from his penchant 
for the kind of wide-brimmed hats and 
pinstripes Warren Beatty wore in that 
movie. As his team’s triggerman, Clyde 
penetrates the opposition's perimeter 
with the tempo of a soft-shoe man, full 
of hitches and hesitations, working to 
win the precious half-step advantage he 
needs in order to unbalance the defense 
and force it into retreat. If somebody 
converges to double-team him, it only 
means that another Knick is already free 
somewhere, and Clyde may be even bet- 
ter than that other Frazier, the one who 
fights out of Philadelphia, when it comes 
to hitting the open man. 

But it is on defense that Frazier, en- 
dowed with hands "quicker than a liz- 

cominued 
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ard's tongue," as a rival once described 
them, really excels— and that goes for 
the Knicks in general. When Frazier or 
Bradley or Barnett steals the ball and 
suddenly breaks into the clear, it is sel- 
dom the result of one man playing show- 
boat or taking unnecessary risks. "Some- 
times we gamble, but usually we cal- 
culate," says Holzman, whose emphasis 
on team defense has his players con- 
stantly prepared to help each other on 
guarding assignments. No aspect of a 
team's play more accurately reflects the 
coach’s philosophy and ability to teach 
and inspire than its defense. Holzman's 
players try, at all times, to maintain spe- 
cific positions in relation to their own 
teammates as well as to the men they 
are guarding. "It was your steal.” Fra- 
zier was telling Mike Riordan. the 
Knicks’ scrappy substitute guard, in the 
dressing room after the Boston game. 
"You should have kept going. You 
should have gone for it.” 

During the game Boston’s John Hav- 
licek, guarded by Frazier, had the ball 
when Riordan made a tentative move 
to steal it away, only to back off and re- 
turn to his own man, Larry Siegfried. 

“I probably could have gotten the 
ball," Riordan said, "but I was afraid 
of losing Siegfried.” 

"I would have picked him up," said 
Frazier. "I was leaning that way and I 
could have kept on going. It was your 
steal.” 

The Knicks wear down the other team, 
and they do it. above all, with their de- 
fense. "They're especially tough on the 
man who has the ball.” says Jack Ram- 
say, the Philadelphia 76cr coach. 
"They’re always in a position to pre- 
vent him from making his first pass. 
They're aggressive, they’re tough indi- 
vidually and they have an excellent con- 
cept of team responsibility." 

The talk of toughness might have a 
hollow ring to it except that the Knicks 
are overpowering their competition with 
personnel that, apart from Reed, has 
no real size to speak of. As NBA for- 
wards go, DeBusschere and Bradley, at 
6’ 6" and 6' 5', arc both quite small. 
Even so, their introduction into the start- 
ing lineup last year — DeBusschcre’s after 
he came from Detroit in the Bellamy- 
Komivcs deal, and Bradley's after Caz- 
zie Russell was sidelined with a broken 
ankle — certainly enhanced New York’s 
tenacity on defense and sharpness at han- 


HOW THE KNICKS GOT TOGETHER 


DICK BARNETT 

Tennessee A&I, 1959, Little All-America, 
1959 

First draft choice, Syracuse, 1959 
Jumped to Cleveland, ABL. 1 961 
Jumped back to Lakers, 1962 
Traded to Knicks for Bob Boozer, 1965 

DAVE DeBUSSCHERE 

University of Detroit, 1962, third team 
All- America, 1962 
First draft choice. Pistons, 1962 
Pitched in White Sox chain, 1962-65 
Traded to Knicks for Walt Bellamy and 
Howard Komivcs, 1968 

WILLIS REED 

Grambling College, 1964, NAIA All- 
America, 1964 

Second draft choice, Knicks, 1964 

BILL BRADLEY 

Princeton, 1965, All-Amcrica, 1964-65 
U.S. Olympic team, 1964 


Co-first draft choice, Knicks, 1965 
Rhodes scholar, Oxford. 1965-67 
Joined Knicks during 1967-68 

DAVE STALLWORTH 

Wichita State, 1965, All-Amcrica, 1965 
Co-first draft choice, Knicks, 1965 
Suffered heart attack, March 1967 
Returned to Knicks for 1969-70 season 

NATE BOWMAN 

Wichita State. 1965 

First draft choice, Cincinnati, 1965 

Eastern League, 1965-66 

Picked by Chicago in expansion draft, 

May 1966 

Sold to Philadelphia, December 1966 
Picked by Seattle in expansion draft, 
May 1967 

Sold to Knicks, September 1967 

CAZZIE RUSSELL 

Michigan, 1966, All-Amcrica. 1966 
First draft choice, Knicks, 1966 


dling the ball. Despite their size, or pos- 
sibly to compensate for it, the Knicks 
arc playing very physical basketball, 
something that is often obscured by their 
quickness. DeBusschere, underrated 
throughout his NBA career, excels at 
establishing eminent domain under the 
backboards. Bradley, the gentlemanly 
Rhodes scholar, moves extremely well 
with or without the ball, not the least 
of the motion involving his elbows. Even 
the spindly Barnett, whose unorthodox 
left-handed jump shots make him look 
like a spinning top about to topple over, 
gets into the act with some of those cling- 
ing-vinc tactics he has picked up in 10 
years in the league. Personal fouls, it hap- 
pens, are something else the Knicks are 
close to leading the league in. 

If their fouling has caused a mini- 
mum of damage so far, the reason can 
be found on the New York bench, which 
time and again has given the Knicks 
the lift they have needed. In last Fri- 
day's game with Cincinnati the first five 
fell seven points behind in the first 
quarter before Riordan and the team’s 
two other top substitutes — Dave Stall- 
worth and C’azzie Russell— combined to 
put New York back on the beam, hit- 
ting 19 points within four minutes. 
Known as the Minutcmen, Riordan, 


Stallworth and Russell took 20 shots 
against Cincinnati and made 15 of them. 
There have been suggestions that the 
Minutemen may all quit and get their 
own NBA franchise, but they are prob- 
ably far better off in their present roles. 
Russell is a crowd-pleasing one-man 
gangwith the ball, but he tends to be un- 
disciplined, especially on defense. The 
streak-shooting Stallworth, recovered 
from the heart attack that sidelined him 
in 1967, also needs the ball to be ef- 
fective. while Riordan, who has grad- 
uated from last year's assignment as the 
Knicks’ strategic-foul specialist, is just 
learning what else he can do besides star- 
tling the opposition with pell-mell drives 
through heavy traffic. Enter Nate Bow- 
man, all arms and legs, who spells Reed, 
and the confusion may turn to chaos, 
yet the Minutcmen score baskets, and 
their madcap play, in counterpoint to 
the cohesive style of the first five, seems 
to unhinge the other team. "When I 
block a shot or something, it’s expect- 
ed," says Reed, the team captain, who 
speaks with a quiet authority that makes 
his words sound as if they're coming 
from a mountaintop — which, in a sense, 
they are. "When a second-line guy like 
Nate does it, it’s inspiring." 

That the Knicks are only approaching 
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WALT FRAZIER 

Southern Illinois, 1967, Little All- 
America, 1967 

First draft choice, Knicks, 1967 

MIKE RIORDAN 

Providence College, 1967 
Eastern League, 1967-68 
Signed by Knicks as free agent, 1968 

PHIL JACKSON 

North Dakota, 1967, Little All-America, 
1966-67 

Second draft choice, Knicks, 1967 
Sidelined by back ailment, 1969-70 

DON MAY 

Dayton, 1968, All-America. 1968 
Second draft choice, Knicks, 1968 

BILL HOSKET 

Ohio State, 1968, All-America, 1968 
U.S. Olympic team, 1968 
First draft choice, Knicks, 1968 

JOHN WARREN 

St. John's, 1969 

First draft choice, Knicks, 1969 


their potential is perfectly clear to Holz- 
man, a trim man who favors rep ties 
and button-down shirts, keeps his desk 
unburdened and likes his basketball just 
so. As he presides over practice at the 
Garden, his rubber-soled shoes easy on 
the floor, there is even something slight- 
ly fastidious about the way Holzman ef- 
ficiently scoops up a loose ball, pivots 
smartly and, snapping his wrists for the 
desired underspin, lets fly with a hoary 
two-handed set shot. The ball drops 
through the basket 20 feel away. 

“Awr/7/7ght," squeals Stallworth, who 
was watching the shot. 

"Dave the Rave," the coach says, al- 
most to himself. "Dave the Rave." 

A moment later Holzman assembles 
his players under one basket. "You're 
making screens like you don't know w hat 
the hell you're doing," he advises them, 
then starts the second team olT on of- 
fense against the first. After a play or 
two he stops them again and addresses 
Bowman. "That screen's no good, 
Nate," he says. "You know why it's no 
good? It's no good because you're not 
in position. And you know what hap- 
pens when you're not in position? You're 
moving when you shouldn't, and that's 
w hy you get into foul trouble." 

The players run through it again, but 


Holzman is still not satisfied. "Watch 
the old man do it," he says. Bowman 
steps aside. As the play unfolds, Cazzic 
has the ball, and Holzman. playing on 
the same team, shuffles toward him and 
positions himself solidly, like a football 
blocking back. Cazzie drives toward the 
basket, and the man guarding him. Brad- 
ley, has to dance to get past Holzman, 
a detour — the purpose of the screen — 
that allows Cazzie to score. Holzman 
turns to Bowman. "If I were as big as 
you he'd really have to go some to get 
around me." he says, and the team runs 
through more screens. 

Holzman. now 49. has grown up with 
the NBA. He played for the Rochester 
Royals (now Cincinnati) and coached 
for Ben Kcrner's teams in Milwaukee 
and St. Louis before becoming New 
York's chief scout in 1958. Always re- 
garded as an excellent teacher w ho could 
turn half-coached collegians into com- 
plete players, he only began to win ac- 
ceptance as a leader of men when he 
took over the floundering Knicks early 
in the 1967-68 season. While obviously 
a tribute to Holzman, New York's suc- 
cess also helps dispel the persistent no- 
tion that the All-Americas in the NBA 
do not require teaching, that all a coach 
has to do is get them to the airport on 
time. 

Frazier recalls some help he received 
at a critical period: "I was starting to 
doubt myself. I was wondering if I could 
really make it in this league. I wasn't play- 
ing much, and when I did get in I was 
blowing opportunities. Coming back 
from Philadelphia — on the bus. I think 
it was— -Red said. ‘C’mon over here, 
Clyde.' I sat down and he said, '1 know' 
you're better than you're showing out 
there, because l scouted you in college 
myself.’ We had a man-to-man talk, and 
it gave me the shot of confidence that I 
needed." 

Then Holzman told Frazier he was 
slowing down the offense by dribbling 
too much from side to side. "Red said 
that if I was going to do all that drib- 
bling I should at least head for the bas- 
ket. Try to penetrate. It's a simple thing 
when you think about it. but it took 
Red to spot it and make me aware of 
it." 

As the Knicks were continuing to re- 
duce the rest of the NBA's Eastern Di- 
vision to six teams in search of the three 
remaining playoff berths, Cincinnati's 


Cousy said. "They won’t lose 15 games 
all year," a showing that would put them 
right alongside the best-ever 68-13 rec- 
ord of the Philadelphia 76crs three sea- 
sons back. In the playoffs, however, it 
is entirely possible that a squad with 
some muscle — Milwaukee, Baltimore, 
San Francisco — could defeat New York 
in a short series. A man of many max- 
ims. one of which is, "Never worry about 
things you can’t control," Holzman says 
about that possibility, "If we losea game 
we'll go home, eat something, have a 
few whiskies and think it over." His no- 
sweat approach has its advantages. Says 
Frazier, "When you're out there in a 
tight situation and you look over at the 
bench and you see Red sitting there look- 
ing relaxed the way he docs, it can calm 
you down." But let's just imagine, for 
the sake of starting something, that 
somebody important on the Knicks, say 
Willis Reed, gets sidelined by one of 
those injuries that seem to be crippling 
everybody else in the NBA. Holzman 
refuses to be led by the question. "I'm 
not going to worry about Willis falling 
into a manhole until it happens." he 
says. "Don’t talk to me about things 
like that. Talk to me about disasters 
and I’ll listen.” 

"What's a disaster?" 

“A disaster is when you get home 
and you're out of Scotch." 

Those New York fans may be harder 
to please these days than Holzman. 
Against the Phoenix Suns the other night 
Reed scored 37 points, and you actu- 
ally heard moans and groans when he 
missed two free throws. DcBusschcre hit 
25 but he caused some grumbling when 
he allowed himself to get into foul trou- 
ble. and he was only guarding Connie 
Hawkins. Instead of having their usual 
hot shooting nights, Barnett contented 
himself with a dozen assists, which was 
a new career high, and Frazier had four 
steals, which wasn't. The Knicks won 
128-114. But for many in the Garden 
this was the night that Phoenix succeed- 
ed in narrowing the gap to seven points 
in the fourth quarter, the night that the 
Minutemcn missed nine shots and the 
night that the only Knick who played 
up to par — didn't make a single mis- 
take, that is — was Bill Bradley. It was 
not, in sum. the kind of performance 
that people who pay S5, S6 and S7 for 
their seats have come to expect from 
their amazin' Knicks. end 
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DOO WA DIDDIE SQUIGGLY 
WIGGLIES: GET LOST! 



N o California wave could be that big. 

but still it grew, and as it did a 
dwarfed surfer floated up its face, five 
feet. 10 feet. 13 feet to its curling peak, 
and suddenly he stood erect, sliding into 
the yawning trough, a surfboard Astaire 
now. turning, switching feet, lost in what 
could have been a costly dream. This 
was a contest, and the judges could no 
longer see him. Still he rode. Other top 
surfers were nearby, and all wanted the 
biggest first prize in surfing history. 
SI. 500 donated by SmirnolT vodka. “I 
just forgot everything." Charles (Corky) 
Carroll said later. “I was really stoked." 
For 22-year-old Corky Carroll nothing, 
not even the SI. 500. which he won any- 
way. was worth more than being stoked. 

"Taking off on a wave like that is 
like starting a downhill in skiing." he 
said. "Nothing elsecan be going through 
your mind. If you think about prize mon- 
ey or the price of surfboards you’re 
through." True, but if someone didn't 
think about such things Corky Carroll 
might be suffering behind a desk some- 
where. very unstoked. Surfing is a busi- 
ness as well as an art, and only one 
branch is conducted on a board; oth- 
ers. like surfing journalism, equipment 
and fashions, make the idyllic life of a 
top professional possible. In 1967 Corky 
Carroll won Surfer magazine's Most 


Popular Surfer poll; last year he won 
10 contests, only one for money — S400 
but raked in another S28.600 from en- 
dorsements. mostly of surfboards and 
Jantzen swimwear. 

Smirnoff's International Pro-Am of- 
fered a total purse of S4.350-dikc the 
first prize, an alltime high for a surfing 
contest. Nowadays most surfers arc 
health food nuts, but few complained 
about being sponsored by a \odka firm. 
Robert Scott. 42. the meet director, pres- 
ident of the Western Surfing Association 
and a doctor of medicine, justified the tie- 
up quite easily. "I wouldn't like to see 
a cigarette company sponsor a meet." 
he said, "but alcohol is a form of food, 
an adjunctive, a vasal dilator. I have 
wine with all my meals." 

A Smirnoff representative explained 
his company’s role. "Surfing is in the 
same position as snow skiing 25 years 
ago," he said. "We're looking for pro- 
motions relating to such trends, and as 
the sport grows so will our participa- 
tion." There were some dubious looks. 
"We're emphasizing that it's no longer 
fashionable to be drunk." he added. 

Still, by the meet’s final day, had Smir- 
noff provided, even the surfers would 
willingly have been unfashionable. To 
put it mildly, there were problems. The 
contest was held at Santa Cruz' Steam- 


er Lane, where there is a shoreline of 15- 
to 20-fool cliffs. The night before com- 
petition began, someone pushed the 
judges’ stands over a cliff into the boil- 
ing surf, following them with a VW bus. 
The next day a spectator tripped and 
went the same route. In the first hour 
of professional competition at least six 
custom-made boards were destroyed 
when they were driven by the surf against 
rocks at the base of the cliffs. 

Then things really got bad. The waves 
almost disappeared, those competing at 
the time refused to continue and Dr. 
Scott was faced with the first strike in 
surfing history, led by Corky Carroll. 
That night, following an earthquake in 
Alaska, the Coast Guard issued a tidal 
wave alert for the Santa Cruz area and 
Dr. Scott had an extra glass of wine. 
He is an ardent surfer himself, and four 
months ago he sold a house and gave 
up a lucrative practice in Gilroy. Calif. 
to be nearer good surf. But now he 
yearned for trees and farms. And the 
worst was yet to come. 

The last morning's competition was 
moved 25 miles south to Moss Land- 
ing. but in less than an hour the wind 
shifted and the surf became blown out. 
Everyone tried to leave at once and the 
Highway Patrol had to be called out to 
untangle the traffic jam on the road back 
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The richest ($4,350 in prizes) 
surfing contest in history had 
too many problems to be patient 
with townies who contended that 
the sport was ‘a free man's art' 


by DAN LEVIN 



to Steamer Lane. Before the meet end- 
ed, five surfboards were stolen from two 
Hawaiian surfers. And thieves weren't 
the only dissidents. Several local surfers 
weren't giving up their favorite spot just 
because of a contest. Time and again 
they created confusion in the judges' 
stands, where glare had already hindered 
surfer identification. Finally, Dr. Scott 
sent out a squad of bullyboys. 

“Freedom fighter!" one yelled to a 
townie, "10 guys are waiting for you 
on the beach." 

"I'd rather be a freedom fighter than 
a goose-stepping pig," the townie re- 
torted. "Surfing is a free man's art." he 
said later. "I just want to be able to 
ride waves." 

The most serious trouble, however, 
originated on the judges' platforms: tru- 
ly objective scoring is nearly impossible 
in surfing. There are basics, like doing 
turns and cutbacks and not falling off, 
but, of course, no two waves are the 
same. And at Santa Cruz there was this 
thing about adding scores. Three or four 
times, mistakes in addition were made, 
and with SI .500 riding on each one there 
was much screaming. 

Then, at about 3 p.m. the surf 
began to build from five to 10, to 
what some observers estimated as an 
astonishing 16 feet. More than 5.000 



stoked spectators arrayed along the 
cliff tops watched as the finalists pad- 
died out. Immediately, one surfer dis- 
appeared under a 15-foot wave, and it 
seemed minutes before he reappeared, 
bobbing to the surface like a soap 
chip in a child's bath. Everyone stuck 
to smaller waves after that. 

An agile young surfer named Dru Har- 
rison won the S800 second prize, but 
tall, slim David Nuuhiwa (pronounced, 
appropriately, new-wave-uh), who took 
S500 for third place, was perhaps the 
meet's most graceful performer. Unlike 
Corky Carroll, he rarely moves on his 
board. Rather he moves the board it- 
self. up and down waves, turning in and 
out of the breaking edge. Nuuhiwa, 22. 
is one of the most unusual-looking young 
men in sport; his father is Gernian-Ha- 
waiian, his mother is Japanese and he 


has the imperious look of an Aztec king. 

Still, Corky Carroll delivered the 
weekend's most memorable perform- 
ance. His tanned, gremlin face is fa- 
miliar to surfers everywhere. He is the 
Puck of surfing, and ashore he dressed 
accordingly: a red and blue wet suit, 
a corduroy jacket and a black fell In- 
dian hat. During amateur and junior 
competition he filled in on the an- 
nouncer's stand. He was the first to 
take on the surf crashers. "Out there 
are a few doo wa diddic squiggly Wig- 
glies," came the high voice over the 
crowd. "We'd really dig it if you left. 
Pleasure Point's better anyway. Eight 
feel, perfect shape, naked girls, dealers." 
When someone took a bad wipeout in 
the kelp at low tide he said. "A little 
soup, a little kelp, leaves you swimming 
and yelling for help." 

Corky Carroll began this dual role 
early, riding his first wave in 1956. when 
he was 8. "I was the cockiest bigmouthed 
gremmie on the coast," he says of his 
days in Surfside Colony. Calif., where 
he was brought up. He didn't win his 
first contest until 1962. but the next year 
he took the U.S. Junior Championship, 
and he has won the Seniors three times. 
At the world championships he finished 
third in 1966 and eighth in 1968. In all 
he has won more than 50 contests. As a 
youngster Carroll lived acoss the sttcet 
from the beach, on low land, and more 
than one winter high tide flooded his liv- 
ing room. "Living room surf is lousy," 
he says. "When I wiped out I'd have to 
stand in the back door, wait for my 
board to come by, then paddle back 
across the street." 

Living room surf may be a product 
of Corky Carroll's imagination, but 
soon, he fears, there may be no surfing 
at all. Each year there are fewer Cal- 
ifornia surfing areas open to the public. 
"You may be seeing the end of an era 
right now," he says, "the pre-surfato- 
rium era." 

For Corky Carroll, though, such pe- 
riods of doomsday thinking arc rare. 
Out on the waves he lives in the 
present, which is how he likes it. Re- 
cently he got tired of knowing what 
lime it was, so he threw his watch 
away. "I looked at it one day," he 
said, "and didn't know why. Surfing 
sure is a weird trip.” end 


JACK S COURSE IS ARNIE’S, TOO 

Jack Nicklaus helped design the attractive 18-hole layout in Hilton Head, S.C. where the Heritage Classic was 
held, but it was Arnold Palmer, playing like his old self, who looked as if he owned it by DAN JENKINS 


I n a dolled-up swamp off the coast 
of South Carolina's low country 
and on an island with more dripping 
moss and crooked magnolias than you 
would find in a dozen Civil War nov- 
els. Jack Nicklaus made his debut as 
a golf-course designer last week before 
the toughest possible audience — his fel- 
low touring pros. These included his 
friendly rival. Arnold Palmer, who seized 
the occasion to show Jack and ev- 
erybody e/se how the magnificent course 
ought to be played. 

It was a unique Thanksgiving holiday 
for professional golf. The fact that there 
was any sort of tournament being played 
anywhere in the midst of so much foot- 
ball frenzy around the country must have 
caught thousands of people by surprise. 
There was nothing in the TV log about 
it. right? Right. What was this Heritage 
Classic, anyhow? And where is this Hil- 
ton Head Island where Nicklaus had 
carved out a course among trees and 
marsh and where Palmer had done that 
thing he used to do so often? Like win. 

Well, the Heritage was a regular PGA 
tour event played on a new layout called 
the Harbour Town Golf Links, and it 
was worth S| 00.000, as are many of those 
other classics that come and go. But 
aside from these things, it had a good 
many distinctions that are likely to make 
it a truc-to-life miniclassic of the fall 
golf season, not the least of which is 
the simple fact that it will now be re- 
membered as the tournament, course and 
resort where America's favorite hard 
body. Palmer, came back from bad times 
to win a tournament. 

One of the more curious aspects of 
the week was that Palmer was able to 
win on a course that suited him about 
like a wig, thick sideburns and a pro- 
test poster. Harbour Town is some golf 
course, folks, just about the best new 


course that anyone has built in ages, a 
brutally narrow, abruptly twisting tangle 
of brooding pines, oaks, palmettos and 
magnolias with tiny greens guarded by 
wriggling bunkers and fierce marshes. 
Hit the ball just slightly off line at Har- 
bour Town and you need Sheriff Rai- 
ney and them dogs to go fetch it. In an 
era when architects for some reason en- 
joy giving us 7,000-yard courses with 
greens the size of a supermarket park- 
ing /of, Nick/aus and his partner, Pete 
Dye, have done the opposite. They have 
used great imagination and given us 
nothing short of a work of art. 

Harbour Town, first of all, is only 
6,655 yards long. Merion size, you might 
say. Second, it is perfectly natural. There 
are no fake mounds, no elevated greens 
or tees. Nicklaus and Dye, a 43-year- 
old former insurance salesman and old 
amateur golfing chum of Jack’s, simply 
took the land made available to them 
by the Sea Pines Plantation Company 
and did what they wished. "We did what 
was fun, interesting and different to us,” 
Nicklaus said. "But we did what 
seemed natural, we tried to make each 
hole distinctive and give it a look that 
went with the land.” 

And this they surely did. Harbour 
Town winds up playing to a par of 71 
with two finishing holes right on the 
bay similar to Pebble Beach. What Nick- 
laus and Dye may well have created, in 
fact, is Pebble Beach East. 

"We were certainly influenced by Peb- 
ble,” said Jack, who spent the week giv- 
ing some chase to Palmer, making a 
film and mainly receiving raves from the 
pros for his architectural effort. "There's 
sonic Pebble here, but also some Scioto, 
Merion and Pine Valley.” 

There are even some gentle hints of 
Scotland on the layout, although Hil- 
ton Head, being 44 miles or so from Sa- 


vannah, is about as close to the sacred 
grounds as country ham and red-eye gra- 
vy. For examples, there arc what the ar- 
chitect would call wastelands, meaning 
hazards filled only w ith dirt, as one finds 
in Scotland, and there are bunkers 
pitched deep and right up against the 
edge of putting surfaces, the sides of 
which are walled with planks, as one 
also finds in Scotland, and there are 
bunkers outlined by railroad ties, which 
are very big in Scot/and. Such (/tings, 
set beneath the moss, give Harbour Town 
an eerie old-fashioned look. In a sense, 
there is a crazy bringing together of two 
unrelated old worlds on this course at 
Hilton Head, both of which fairly reek 
with charm. 

There can hardly be a more fascinating 
18th hole anywhere than the one Nick- 
laus and Dye conclude their masterpiece 
with. It is a rugged 458-yard par-4 re- 
quiring two shots over the bay to a hang- 
ing, thimble-sized green backdropped 
by a lighthouse. But as one leaves the 
green to stroll back through the foliage 
to the clubhouse, one comes across a 
rather miraculous landmark. It is a small 
decayed cemetery, ringed by a split-rail 
fence and almost totally covered by limbs 
and moss. It is dark even in brilliant sun- 
light, and high grass creeps up around 
the handmade gravestones of the black 
field hands who have been put to rest 
there. Winnie Palmer, seeing it for the 
first time as she followed Arnold's 68 in 
the first round, couldn't get over the at- 
mosphere that the old cemetery gave to 
the final hole. 

"It’s really incredible,” she said to a 
friend as she stood outside the club- 
house with one of her daughters, Peggy, 

continued 

Surrounded by water, sand and railroad ties. 
Palmer and George Archer line up putts. 
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JACK'S COURSE 


continued 


13. "Suddenly, you come onto this old 
colored graveyard." 

"Oh. go. mom. go." said Peggy, tak- 
ing offense at her mother's choice of 
words. 

Several graveyards were needed to 
bury the golfers after Harbour Town 
had eaten them alive. They all agreed 
that they had used every club in their 
bags in 1 8 holes, that it was strictly a tar- 
get course that afforded gamble after 
gamble both on tee shots and approach- 
es, that it might be a bit too severe in 
spots but that, by gosh, it was about 
the most different thing they had ever 
seen on the tour. 

Nicklaus was accused of having de- 
signed a course that is thoroughly un- 
suited to his own game. Jack being a 
big hitter who likes some room. "You've 
built a course for you to practice the tal- 
ent shots on," someone told him. 

Jack laughed and said, "The truth is. 
this is the kind of course I really like. 
The kind that makes you play good golf 
shots. You have to play a definite side 
of the fairway depending on where the 
pin is or you haven't got a shot. You 
have to play to the side of the green 
where the pin is or you'll have to use a 
wedge over a bunker from one side of 
the green to the other. You've also got 
the option of going with a driver and, 
say, an eight-iron to a certain hole, or 
going with a one-iron and five-iron. This 
is what golf should be." 

Nicklaus is so delighted with the way 
Harbour Town has turned out — he and 
Pete Dye will change only four holes 
when they get time— he might select a 
third or fourth homesite for himself 
along that 18th fairway not too near 
the graveyard but reasonably close to 
the yacht basin by the lighthouse. And 
here is another thing that Harbour Town 
is all about — resort development. 

The Sea Pines Plantation Company, 
headed by a friendly Southerner named 
Charles Fraser, would very much enjoy 
turning Hilton Head into the greatest 
place on the Eastern Seaboard, and the 
worst thing that Florida ever heard of. 
The Fraser brothers, Charles and Joe, 
started developing the island only 13 
yearsago after it had languished as noth- 
ing more than a couple of vast plan- 

PHOIO JRAPHS BY WAYNE WILSON 

Architect Nicklaus, having made his own bed 
of rough, now finds his golf ball lying in it. 


tat ions for nearly 300 years since that 
day in 1663 when Captain William Hil- 
ton. master of the good ship Adventure, 
discovered it. The Frasers first built the 
Sea Pines Plantation Club with its two 
golf courses and then they started sell- 
ing homes and home plots to a variety 
of retired generals and admirals, or any- 
one else who loved golf, the good air 
and white beaches of the Gulf Stream 
and the crab soup. 

The idea for Nicklaus and Dye to de- 
sign a third course at Sea Pines was 
Charles Fraser's, who understood the 
publicity value of having a Nicklaus golf 
course. He also wanted a tournament 
to attract further attention, something 
different, and the Heritage Classic, a 
Thanksgiving week affair, small and in- 
timate, is what he came up with. Hilton 
Head is so exclusive the Heritage Clas- 
sic didn't even want people. The spon- 
sors limited the gallery to a sparse 5.000 
for the week at S20 to S30 a ticket. As 
a result, it was the easiest golf tour- 
nament anyone ever tried to watch, and 
the smallest army Arnie ever had root- 
ing for him. 

This was something of a shame, as it 
turned out. The fact is that Arnold Palm- 
er has rarely played better golf than he 
did on that tight little island. He drove 
the ball beautifully straight through 
those confined fairways and sent his short 
irons high and biting into the small 
patches where one hoped a green might 
be. He did not putt so well. If he had, 
he might have won the tournament by 
a dozen shots, for he seemed always to 
be nestled up close to the flag. 

Arnold was also feeling good. Since 
late August he has been doing 50 sit-ups 
every morning and 50 sit-ups every eve- 
ning for the old hip hurt, and he was in a 
very pleasant frame of mind about his 
golf — almost as if he had reconciled him- 
self to the fact it would all come back 
sooner or later if he only stopped press- 
ing so hard and worrying about it. 

Finally, however, he was fired up 
about playing on Jack's course, and on 
a course that he wasn't supposed to be 
able to play well. Arnold chose to joke 
about the course as much as anything. 
"Jack and Pete are very big on railroad 
tics," he said. But in a serious moment 
he admitted he thought that what they 
had done was pretty special. And he en- 
joyed the challenges that Harbour Town 
presented. When Palmer opened the 
tournament with a three-under 68 that 


might easily have been a 64 or belter. 
Winnicsaid. "I've got a fcelingthis might 
be the week something happens." 

The second day in a dreary mist Ar- 
nold got away from Harbour Town with 
a commendable 71 and he was tied with 
Tom Weiskopf for the 36-hole lead. 
Wciskopf having shot a fantastic 65. "I 
stole a good score with a bad round.” 
Arnold said. "That's what you have to 
do on a course like this." Weiskopf's 
round, meanwhile, bewildered the pros. 
"A 65 on that thing," said Art Wall, 
"has to be one of the great rounds of 
all time." Wciskopf grinned and ex- 
plained. "I wasn't living in a very real 
world today." 

On Saturday Palmer played his best 
golf after a shaky start, simply drilling 
the ball into the pins, shooting a 70 and 
moving three strokes ahead of the field, 
thanks to a double bogey by Designer 
Nicklaus on his scenic 18th. 

All that remained was for Palmer to 
beware of the magnolias and moss, the 
railroad ties and waste bunkers, the 
ocean lagoons, a meandering alligator 
here and there, 12 million or so pines 
and oaks and a graveyard. This he did 
with only one real moment of suspense 
as the Harbour Town course continued 
to bewilder the field. Palmer went 
out on a cool clear Sunday and shot a 
three over 74, which was plenty good 
enough to win with a 72-holc total of 283. 
This was one under par and three 
strokes ahead of his nearest pursuer, 
Dick Crawford and Bert Yancey. 

Palmer and Crawford were paired to- 
gether, and the gradual eroding of Ar- 
nold's good putting stroke — he three- 
putted three times — coupled by some 
excellent scrambling by Crawford had 
slowly drawn them within one stroke of 
each other when they reached the 71st 
tec. By this time no one else was close 
and practically the entire island of Hil- 
ton Head was in their gallery. 

Both players failed to reach the green 
on this marvelous par-3 hole, which sort 
of goes out forever to a little plot of 
ground floating in the sea. It was Arnold 
who hit the better approach, and here his 
putting stroke returned. He rammed 
down a six-footer for a par while Craw- 
ford bogeyed, and he then played safely 
past the cemetery for his first victory as 
a 40-ycar-old trooper and his first since 
September of 1968. Arnold Palmer was 
the real Arnold Palmer again, and on a 
Jack Nicklaus golf course. end 
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Aerosol king Bob Abplanalp, his 
$50>million business ssssssting 
along, has turned a fertile mind 
back to his first love, fishing. The 
result: blue angelfish for everyone 
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by ROBERT H. BOYLE 




W hen Bob Abplanalp was a boy. he 
used to go black fishing in Long 
Island Sound. Other kids might wear 
themselves out chasing fiddler crabs for 
bait, but Abplanalp got a better idea 
from his father. At low tide he sank a 
row of tin cans in the mud and herded 
the crabs toward them, Crabs fell in by 
the dozens. 

Ingenuity runs in the family, and Bob 
picked up a good share of it. Faced 
with a challenge nowadays, ideas light 
up in his head, not so much like the 
bulb in the funnies but more like an ex- 
ploding theater marquee. Fie holds more 
than 100 patents, and 20 years ago he 
invented the first reliable aerosol valve, 
the gismo that goes "sssssst" on top of 
a pressurized can. The company that 
this single invention started. Precision 
Valve Corporation of Yonkers. N.Y.. 
now manufactures more than half the 
aerosol valves used in the world. Not 
many inventors make money on their 
brainchildren, but Abplanalp has more 
than made up for the unfortunate saps 
who have failed. He is the sole owner of 
Precision Valve, and last year the compa- 
ny grossed more than S50 million. 

With no stockholders due an account- 
ing. Abplanalp has been able to do as 
he pleases with the profits, and as a re- 
sult Precision Valve has flipped over fish. 
By way of example, subsidiaries of the 
company run a unique trout fishing pre- 
serve and hatchery in the Catskills, are 
planning to raise and market hitherto 
expensive tropical marine fish for home 
aquarists and own almost a dozen is- 
lands in the northern Bahamas, including 
Walker's Cay. one of the finest big game 
fishing camps in the world. 

Now 47. Abplanalp is a burly 6-footcr 


built along the lines of a beer hall bounc- 
er. His manner is affable and down to 
earth, and his employees call him Bob. 
H is idea of a good time is to spend the day 
fishing and the evening playing poker 
with friends, such as Joe Trombetta. an 
old schoolmate who is a vice-president of 
Precision Valve, and Bill Ruppcl. a for- 
mer mate on Abplanalp's sport-fisher- 
man who now runs the trout operation. 
One of Abplanalp's closest friends is 
President Nixon, who sometimes vaca- 
tions at Grand Cay. seven miles from 
Walker's. Abplanalp. who acquired 
Grand Cay on a long term lease, has en- 
larged a house there for the President's 
use. but he makes it a rule not to dis- 
cuss his friendship with Nixon because, 
he says, the President has a right to per- 
sonal privacy. 

Of Swiss extraction, he was born and 
raised in the Bronx. His father Hans, 
known as Pop around Precision Valve, 
was a machinist. After settling in the 
D.S. he began fishing in Long Island 
Sound and often took his son along. At 
home Pop spent hour upon hour teach- 
ing Bob all there was to know about ma- 
chine tools. "When I was 7. I knew 
how to run a lathe," Abplanalp says. 
“My father and I took care of all the 
household repairs." Pop earned a com- 
fortable living, and Bob went to Ford- 
ham Prep, a Jesuit school, and then to 
Villanova to study engineering. He 
stayed only two years, returning to the 
Bronx, not unhappily, to open his own 
machine shop. R. II. Abplanalp & Co. 

World War II had just started and. 
as Abplanalp jokes. "I thought I was 
going to be a war profiteer." Before the 
profits started rolling in. Pearl Harbor 
was bombed and he spent three years 
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in the Army where he served with a rail- 
road battalion in France. 

After the war Abplanalp went back 
to his machine shop and all but starved 
for the next several years. "There were 
many weeks when I was lucky to take 
SIO out of the operation.” he says. 
"There were times when I wished I could 
have gotten the hell out and found a 
job." He hung on by making all kinds 
of parts for a variety of machinery, rang- 
ing from lace knitting looms to elec- 
tronic gear. Then one June afternoon 
in 1949 his luck took a turn. 

A washing machine customer, John 
J. Baessler. stopped by with a problem. 
He had started distributing a line of aero- 
sol products, which were new at the time, 
but buyers complained that the valves 
leaked. Baessler wondered if they could 
not be made reliable. "After we talked 
for several hours.” Abplanalp recalls, 
"I said. ‘Leave all the stuff here and I'll 
look at it.' I did and I got absorbed in 
the problem." For three months Ab- 
planalp devoted himself to aerosol 
valves. He dissected them to find out 
why and how they leaked. Having his 
own machine shop gave him a great ad- 
vantage. He was able to design a new 
part, cut it himself and test it imme- 
diately. If it did not work, he tried an- 
other approach. Baessler introduced Ab- 
planalp to Fred Lodes, who was work- 
ing for a chemical company, and Lodes 
gave him a crash course in the chem- 
istry and physics of aerosol containers. 
By September 1949, Abplanalp had in- 
vented a new and dependable valve, 
made of seven simple metal, plastic and 
rubber parts, for which he was later 
granted U.S. patent "2,631,814. That 
same month. Abplanalp, Baessler and 
Lodes formed the Precision Valve Cor- 
poration as equal partners. Sales were 
meteoric, and Abplanalp was eventually 
able to buy out his partners by 1962. Pre- 
cision Valve now has 2,000 employees, 
plants in Yonkers and Chicago, addi- 
tional plants in Mexico. Canada. France. 
Argentina. Japan, West Germany, South 
Africa and Australia and a licensee in 
Great Britain. 

Precision Valve's entry into the world 
of fish came more or less by accident 
four years ago when a company attor- 
ney urged Abplanalp to buy an Adi- 
rondack estate on Tupper Lake that be- 
longed to another client. Abplanalp 
bought the place with the idea of using 
it as a retreat for Precision Valve em- 


ployees or customers. Then he wondered 
if trout could not be raised there. He 
formed a subsidiary. Adirondack Fish- 
eries, but for various reasons no trout 
were ever raised there. Instead, two years 
ago Adirondack Fisheries acquired a pri- 
vately owned trout hatchery at Eldred 
in the Catskill Mountains. 

The hatchery was enlarged, and pub- 
lic fishing ponds, now stocked with 
brook, brown, golden, rainbow 1 and ti- 
ger trout, were dug. Admission is 50c. 
with an additional charge of S2 a pound 
for each trout caught. A fisherman may 
sell his catch back to the preserve for 
SI a pound or trade his fish for smoked 
trout. No fishing license is required, and 
there is no closed season. A snack bar 
and a picnic grove are on the premises, 
and attendants are on hand to teach 
youngsters the art of fly casting. 

Although the pond fishing at Eldred 
was an instant success, Abplanalp re- 
alized it was not the sort of angling to 
attract the dry fly purist. Last spring Ad- 
irondack Fisheries opened a half-mile 
stretch of Halfway Brook, which flows 
through the preserve, for fly fishing only. 
Trout average more than a pound, and 
no more than 10 licensed fishermen a 
day are allowed on the stream. The 
charge is a flat S30 a day per angler 
with a limit of 10 fish. 

Inasmuch as the Eldred hatchery can 
easily raise a quarter of a million trout 
a year, Abplanalp has plans to estab- 
lish similar preserves elsewhere. He also 
has toyed with the idea of shipping live 
fish to markets and restaurants. "We 
cannot market frozen fish in competition 
with trout hatcheries in Denmark or Col- 
orado." he says, "but we can compete 
delivering live fish. Live fish command 
a premium because people know they're 
fresh." For the past couple of years a 
truck has made a number of trial runs 
transporting live fish from the Catskills 
to Yonkers. 

When the experiment began. Abplan- 
alp thought about the possibilities of a 
one-piece aquarium unit to carry the fish. 
His thinking did not stop there. It so hap- 
pens that Precision Valve has two sub- 
sidiaries, U.S. Thermo-Plastics and 
Tiros, which manufacture plastics that 
the corporation uses to make valves. 
These subsidiaries are headed by Dr. 
Hans Hafner, a nephew of Baessler and 
a scientist Abplanalp calls "one of the 
world's great polymer chemists." Per- 
haps Hafner and the subsidiaries could 


make aquariums not just for trout but 
for tropical marine fish as well. Regular 
aquarium tanks made of metal corrode 
when filled with salt water. There was 
another problem. A saltwater aquarium, 
w hethcr made of plastic or metal, is usu- 
ally a chancy affair, primarily because 
the self-contained water can become pol- 
luted. The whole tankful then goes bad, 
and everything dies, from sea anemones 
to angelfish. As a result the market for 
tropical saltwater aquariums has never 
come near to realizing its potential. 

Abplanalp thought the problemscould 
be solved. While Hafner and the sub- 
sidiaries worked on the basic tank, Ab- 
planalp hired a couple of marine biol- 
ogists, Dr. Henry Feddern and John 
Sabol of the Institute of Marine Sci- 
ences (since renamed Rosenstiel School 
of Marine and Atmospheric Sciences) at 
the University of Miami, and put them 
to tinkering in a lab at the Precision 
Valve headquarters in Yonkers. They 
tested plastic filters and protein skimmers 
that would automatically remove the 
wastes. The experiments were a success, 
and Abplanalp plans to start manufac- 
turing a complete saltwater aquarium 
unit next spring. All a hobbyist need do 
is plunk down his money fora unit (a 20- 
gallon aquarium should cost between S50 
and S60), take it home, plug it in and 
stock it with fish to have instant Ca- 
ribbean right in his living room. 

When it became obvious that a fool- 
proof saltwater unit could be built, Ab- 
planalp still was not satisfied. "What 
good does it do to sell a unit like this if 
you don't have fish to put into it?" he 
asked. There, seemingly, was another 
problem: most saltwater tropicals have 
to be netted in the wild and shipped 
vast distances, with all sorts of attend- 
ant dangers, and they are usually ex- 
pensive and beyond the purse of the 
average hobbyist, the very customer Ab- 
planalp wants to reach. For instance, 
the blue angelfish, a common species in 
the Caribbean, sells for as much as SIS 
in the aquarium stores of New York 
City. Abplanalp told Feddern and Sa- 
bol to see if some species could be 
bred in captivity. After scoring a break- 
through in Yonkers with the neon goby, 
they have since moved down to Miami 
where Precision Valve is setting up a 
pilot hatchery. 

Two years ago, when Abplanalp first 
thought of breeding tropical fish, he 
looked for a native setting where they 
continued 
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ABPLANALP continued 

could be raised in great numbers. He 
began buying islands in the northern 
Bahamas. Then he discovered that the 
islands he was acquiring were zoned 
against commercial use. and. moreover, 
the Bahamian government was skeptical 
of the whole venture, especially since 
Abplanalp had unknowingly hired a 
consultant who was wanted for taking 
protected fish from Bahama waters. 
To allay fears, Abplanalp discontinued 
the consultant's services and turned to 
scientists at the Institute of Marine Sci- 
ences for advice. As a result, Abplanalp 
was able to overcome the skepticism 
of the Bahamian government, and a 
new Precision Valve subsidiary bought 
nearby Walker's Cay, which was zoned 
for commercial use since it had been 
a game fishing resort for more than 
30 years. "Walker's Cay will serve as 
the basic site of this whole concept of 
saltwater fish raising and breeding." 
Abplanalp says. "We’ll be using our 
own breed stock. We're not going to 
rape the reefs or exploit the islands. I 
think this breeding will become a new 
industry for the Bahamas, and I like 
the idea of developing something new 
and different.” 

Werner Geiser. a former curator of 
fish at the Zurich Zoo, is in charge of 
the Bahamian breeding operations. It is 
coincidence that Geiser happens to be 
Swiss. Abplanalp simply hired the best 
man available and. in landlocked Zu- 
rich, Geiser demonstrated that he had a 
truly wet thumb by successfully breeding 
and raising two dozen different species 
of marine tropical fish for the first time 
anywhere. "Ya. I bred, yiiick. two doz- 
en, ya, about two dozen," says Geiser, 
who is just learning English. "Puffer fish 
I breed first in der world. Den der spit- 
mouth puffer from Zambezia." If Ab- 
planalp has any fears, it is that Geiser 
will not live to complete his work. An 
enthusiast of nature in the raw, Geiser 
is fond of chumming for sharks at night 
in the harbor at Walker's and then div- 
ing in to watch them feed. 

When Abplanalp bought Walker's 
Cay, he was uncertain about what to do 
with the fishing camp. It had been run as 
a sort of “mom and pop" operation and 
was in need of repair. After thinking 
things over and doing a lot of fishing him- 
self, he decided to enlarge the accom- 
modations and make them plush. The 
camp will reopen on March I, 1970, 
and the daily rates are S35 single and 
continued 
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Wollensak delivers everything but the sequins 


Let Wollensak entertain you 
with truly professional recordings. 

For example, the new Wollensak 
6250 Stereo Audio Center is designed 
for the most discriminating 
tape enthusiast. 

Its acoustic suspension speakers 
add a new dimension in stereo realism. 

The exceptional amplifier has a 
high power output with low 
distortion capabilities. Built to 
component standards. So powerful 
you’ll never need to add extra 
amplifiers for a complete home 
entertainment system. 

And it has all the “extras” for 


special effects you can accomplish 
with ease. 

In fact, Wollensak delivers a full 
line of stereo and monaural tape 
recorders. Some with separate 
speakers. Some with handy cassettes. 
Nobody knows more about 
sound-on-tape or has more 
experience in tape recording than 
3M Company. No wonder you can 
expect the best from the bold new 
world of Wollensak sound. 

But Wollensak cannot deliver 
the sequins. 

You’ll have to glitter 
your own way. 
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S45 double, European plan. A one-day 
sport-fisherman charter is SI 30, 22-foot 
inboards and outboards are S70 and Bos- 
ton Whalers are S35 a day. Cost of all 
boats includes guide, tackle and bait. 

Without question Walker's is a spec- 
tacular island. One hundred acres in size, 
it is 50 miles to the east of the Gulf 
Stream, and the weather is delightfully 
cool. Twelve world records have been 
set at Walker's, and some of the best fish- 
ing is to be had only five minutes away 
from the old hotel. An angler can wade 
nearby flats for bonefish, cast oflF the 
reefs for snappers, jig in the deeper holes 
for groupers or troll at sea for blue mar- 
lin. white marlin, sailfish, dolphin, 
wahoo, bonito and blucfin tuna. 

A year ago last summer, while trying 
to figure out what to do with the fish- 
ing camp. Abplanalp landed a 535-pound 
blue marlin. As pleasant as this was, 
his favorite fishing at Walker's is to troll 
live bait for wahoo or king mackerel. 
Just before the fish strikes. Abplanalp 
can see the bait squirm, moving the out- 
rigger; when the fish docs strike, it often 
leaps 25 feet into the air. ■'Getting the 
slack out of the line and setting the hook 
then takes some doing." says Abplan- 
alp. *'l don't know or any fishing to 
beat it." 

This past summer Abplanalp spent 
more than two months on Walker's, su- 
pervising enlargement of the camp, the 
building of breeding pens and improving 
the airstrip. One major problem was 
finding a new source of fresh water, 
and Abplanalp set himself to the task 
of seeing what he could devise. To 
be brief, he has invented what he be- 
lieves to be a revolutionary way of de- 
salting seawater, and the gismo he 
thought up can convert salt water into 
fresh water at a very low cost. Abplan- 
alp's invention, for which he is now seek- 
ing patents, obviously has great poten- 
tial. not just for Walker's but in pro- 
viding fresh water for arid parts of the 
world, such as Southern California and 
the warring Middle East. If it works 
out as Abplanalp hopes it will, the in- 
vention w ill be one of the greatest boons 
to mankind since the wheel. 

Is Bob Abplanalp, boy crab catcher 
turned aerosol tycoon, happy about all 
this? Yes, and maybe no. "You know," 
he says with a sigh. ‘‘I've been so damn 
busy working on this freshwater thing 
that I just haven't had time to do any se- 
rious fishing." end 
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YOU CAN’T TOP A GOOD LOSER 


For football bettors, like the pseudonymous Chad Clarke, the best teams are often those that have lost 
more games than they've won-but have consistently beaten the point spread by MARK MULVOY 


A ccording to Chad Clarke, the At- 
i lanta Falcons and the Boston Pa- 
triots. which between them have won 
only seven of their 23 games, arc the 
best teams in pro football. Chad Clarke 
is a bettor, and the Falcons have beat- 
en the point spread eight times in 1 1 
games, while the Patriots have covered 
the spread in 10 out of 12. As you can 
sec, the great thing about Chad Clarke’s 
league is that you can win a game there 
that you lose in cither of Pete Rozcllc’s 
leagues. For example, the Falcons 
dropped a 17 7 game to the Los An- 
geles Rams in the NFL but won the 
same game in the Beat the Point Spread 
League because they lost by only 10 
points, not by more than 15, as the 
bookies had it. In the AFL the Patriots 
have lost twice to the New York Jets 
this season, 23-14 in Boston and 23-17 
in New York, but in the BTPSL the Pa- 
triots won both games because the Jets 
were favored by 14 and 17, respectively. 


“The biggest game of the pro season 
so far was Boston-Oakland," Chad says. 
"The Patriots were 17-point underdogs, 
and they were losing by 18 in the final 
minutes. The pressure was really on them 
not to lose by more than 17 points so 
that they could pick up another victo- 
ry. With 2:55 left, they kicked a field 
goal and lost by only 15. That was a 
real squeaker." 

In the colleges Chad disagrees with 
the polls that rated Ohio State No. 1 
for nine weeks. "For my money, Stan- 
ford is No. 1," he says. "Sure. Stan- 
ford lost two games and tied another, 
while Ohio State lost only once. But in 
beat-the-point-spread play Stanford was 
8 and 1. [Its 21-7 victory over Wash- 
ington was ofT the board, most likely be- 
cause of the suspensions and defections 
of Washington’s blacks.] That school’s 
a real powerhouse. If a father had bet 
on Stanford every week he could send 
his kid there.” 


For gamblers like Chad Clarke, who 
in real life and under his real name is in 
the advertising business, betting football 
is a serious matter. "You need a good 
scouting report and a solid game plan 
if you expect to beat the bookies every 
week," he says. "Most people who lose 
money betting on football games just 
don’t do their homework. For instance, 
if some college quarterback is having 
fights with his girl friend, 1 know all 
about it.” 

Chad spends almost SI, 000 a season 
for information and another S300 on 
phone calls to informants and bookies. 
He subscribes to a dozen football pub- 
lications, buys the special services and 
has his informants, like Clyde in Buf- 
falo. "I’ve never met Clyde," says Chad. 
"I just dial this number and ask for 
Clyde. I don't know his last name, and 
for that matter I don’t even know if 
Clyde really is Clyde. We were intro- 
duced over the phone through a mutual 


STANDINGS IN THE POINT-SPREAD LEAGUE 


COASTAL 

CAPITOL 

CENTURY 

CENTRAL 

Atlanta 8-2-1 

New Orleans 7-3-1 

St. Louis 5-6 

Minnesota 8-3 

San Francisco 6-5 

Philadelphia 7-4 

Pittsburgh 4-6-1 

Detroit 7-4 

Los Angeles 5-6 

Dallas 6-5 

New York 4-7 

Green Bay 5-6 

Baltimore 3-8 

Washington 3-5-3 

Cleveland 3-8 

Chicago 4-7 


EAST 

WEST 

Boston 10-2 

Kansas City 8-3 

Houston 5-7 

Denver 6-5 

Miami 4-8 

Cincinnati 6-6 

BulTalo 4-8 

Oakland 6-6 

New York 4-8 

San Diego 5-7 


The records reflect the number of times a team has beaten, failed to heat or tied the point spread. A tie 
is no bet. One game— Kansas City-Dcnver — was off the board because of key Kansas City injuries. 
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business acquaintance. All I do know is 
that the guy has a fantastic record. He's 
a speed and weather nut. He likes speed 
and weather every time.” 

The bettor's week begins on Monday 
when he gets his ready list. For the foot- 
ball player, the ready list is a selection 
of plays that the coaching staff expects 
to use most often that weekend. For 
the bettor, the ready list is a selection 
of games that his bookie will be han- 
dling. This particular week there were 
44 games on Chad's R.L. — 31 college 
and 13 pro. Alongside each game was a 
row of five boxes. The bookie provides 
that space so the bettor can keep track 
of fluctuations in the spreads during the 
week. 

Chad called his bookie Monday noon 
for a report on the early college line. 
The bookie started with the 31 college 
games: "Miami six. North Carolina 
State 13V4, Alabama six. ...” A min- 
ute or two later he concluded with, 
"Houston 2 Vi, nothing yet on Baylor- 
Texas A&M." The bookie's line on two 
of the games — Alabama by six over 
Clemson, and LSU by 1 0*/i over Au- 
burn — galvanized Chad into action. "I 
like to get a couple of token bets down 
on select games very early in the week, 
even though I don't have my scouting 
reports,” he says. "Alabama was per- 
fect. The Bear had lost two in a row, 
and I knew he wasn't going to lose three 
straight. Also, it was SEC against ACC, 
and the SEC is at least a touchdown bet- 
ter. In the LSU-Auburn game I figured 
LSU would win, but I didn't expect my 
Cajun boys to win by more than 10 
since they were playing in the afternoon. 
[LSU usually plays its home games at 
night, which the oddsmakers consider 
an edge.] I also knew the spread would 
come dow n from I0Vi. So the half point 
was a big thing.” 

That night Chad called his bookie. 
“Give me Alabama, Auburn and North 
Carolina, all for six,” he told him. In 
this case six meant S600. On Tuesday 
Chad called the bookie to get the early 
line on the pros. "The 'Skins seven, Ea- 
gles4 l /2 . . the bookie said, concluding 
with "and the Cowboys a big 15." One 
game, the Jets as 18-point favorites over 
the Patriots, struck Chad as a sure thing. 


“I'll take Boston right now for five,” 
he told the bookie. Chad isn't a great 
Jet fan. “They're a good team, a win- 
ning team, but they're not a class team 
yet," he says. "The other week they wait- 
ed six seconds before they called a time- 
out late in a losing game. An alert team 
doesn't do something like that.” 

Chad's scouting reports began arriving 
in the Wednesday mail. "This is the 
Gold Sheet," he said, holding up a yel- 
low newsletter. This week the Gold Sheet, 
which is printed in Los Angeles, led off 
with an aphorism: "The race is not al- 
ways to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong ... but that's the way to bet." 

One page of the 12-pagc Gold Sheet 
was an annotated Pigskin Prophecy. 
"GA. (HC) 38-KY. 13— Ray finds 
SEC not showing any mercy for ex- 
N. Darner," was a typical entry. Another 
page had Nationwide Key Releases, or 
games the Gold Sheet said were sure 
things, like USC over Georgia Tech. No- 
tre Dame over Tulane, Missouri over 
Colorado and Mississippi over Houston. 
(Two of the sure things lost and only 
one. Notre Dame, beat the spread.) 

The Gold Sheet also provided last 
week's game statistics, last year's game 
statistics for the coming weekend's op- 
ponents, pro selections, a special Handi- 
Football Ratings chart, a Ticker noting 
key injuries, a Gridiron Log, with the 
records of all major college teams, an 
analysis of college trends, and a unique 
Looking for an Angle section. One an- 
gle that week was that Frank Howard, 
the Clemson coach, graduated from Al- 
abama in 1931 but hadn’t won a game 
against an SEC school since 1961. (Clem- 
son lost to Alabama that weekend, too.) 

Later, the Sports Weekly Football 
Newsletter arrived from North Charles- 
ton, S.C. Speaking of Mississippi State 
the Newsletter reported: "QB Pharr took 
his squad over TexTech last wk and can 
do same thing here IF FlaState is look- 
ing forward to SoCaroU next week. 
Look for tuff game w/home side pull- 
ing it out." The Newsletter also picked 
its guaranteed winners in both the col- 
leges and pros. "Notre Dame [over Tu- 
lane] by no less than 30," the sheet said, 
"and Baltimore [over San Francisco] 
as we have to believe the Colts have 


found themselves at last." (Notre Dame 
won by 37, but the Colts lost.) 

Chad studied the Notre Dame line. 
"Everybody's big on Parscghian this 
week," he said. "That's natural. Par- 
seghian will keep his starters in as long 
as possible against helpless Tulane so 
he can run up an impressive score for 
the pollsters. He always runs the score 
on the little guys." 

The actual countdown to kickoff be- 
gins Friday noon when Chad's CKO — 
Confidential Kiek-Ofi'— arrives at his 
office, airmail special delivery, just be- 
fore lunch. CKO, which is also printed 
in Los Angeles, costs $5 a week. For 
his S5, Chad gets CKO's top six college 
picks and Late Flashes on various pro 
and college teams. 

This particular week the picks were: 
Southern California over Georgia Tech, 
Stanford over UCLA, Alabama over 
Clemson, Brown over Colgate, Cornell 
over Yale and Oklahoma over Kansas 
State. The Late Flashes included such 
dynamite as. "DUKE continues to be 
decimated with additional injuries. Now 
star RB-Asack is thru for year follow- 
ing knee operation wounded in Mary- 
land game. Both backup RBs were forced 
into action despite own personal ail- 
ments. Asack is key man in keeping de- 
fense honest and allowing QB-Hart time 
to throw." 

Chad frowned when he noticed the 
selection of two Ivy League schools. 
Brown and Cornell. "I avoid the Ivies," 
he said. "They're too unpredictable. The 
quarterbacks sometimes spend Friday 
nights writing their theses instead of 
studying game plans.” 

Armed with this information, Chad 
called his bookie for the latest point 
spread: "C. here. What you got, Mr. 
B?" The bookie read off the latest 
spreads, skipping certain games on 
Chad's ready list with the explanation 
that those games were now off the board. 
One such was Notre Dame-Tulanc. 
"That's gone from 22 to 29 this week," 
the bookie said, "so we dropped it.” 
Chad told the bookie he would call back 
shortly. 

Next Chad phoned a special service 
in Colorado that provides him with up- 
dated reports on all big-name teams and 

continued 
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A GOOD LOSE* continu'd 

also offers its top-four selections for Sat- 
urday's game. This week the Colorado 
service liked Minnesota (underdogs by 
seven points) against Michigan. Mich- 
igan State (favored by six) over Iowa, 
Alabama (favored by seven) over Clem- 
son and Kansas (favored by six) over 
Iowa State. 

Chad telephoned Clyde in Buffalo and 
told him what the Colorado service's se- 
lections were. Clyde snickered. "If they 
knew so much they wouldn't be ped- 
dling the stuff." he said. Clyde, how- 
ever. was high on Alabama. "I called 
the Tennessee score except for the last 
touchdown." he said. “Now I think Al- 
abama will blow Clemson right out of 
the tub. I like Kansas, too. They're fast. 
They've lost some games, but Rodgers 
won't let them get flat. He's that type 
of coach. Why docs the service like Min- 
nesota?" Chad said he would call the ser- 
vice Saturday morning, then call Clyde 
at 12:30 and let him know. 

Later Friday night Chad called his 
bookicagain. "I want Minnesota. South- 
ern Cal. Kansas and Mississippi Stale — 
all for five," he said. "And let me have 
the Crimson Tide again for another six. 
In the pros let me have Vince Lom- 
bardi's Skinnics over the Stcelers, Den- 
ver over Houston and Boston over New 
York again. All for live." The bookie 
said thanks and hung up. "I really like 
the 'Skins." Chad said, "because Ter- 
ry Hanratty's starting for the Stcelers 
for the first lime. That should be a cou- 
ple of touchdowns' advantage right 
there." 

On Saturday morning Chad called his 
Colorado service for an update. "Why 
are you so big on Minnesota?" he asked 
“Chad." a voice said, "we understand 
Michigan is kind of down after losing 
to Michigan Slate big. Also. Minnesota 
has Carter and Mayer back, and both 
arc ready to run well. This lets Bowser 
move into the secondary, where he's 
needed the most. And remember that 
Hagen got 300-plus yards against Ohio 
State." Chad said. "Oh. I didn't know 
that. Now what about Kansas?” The ser- 
vice said. “Kansas* regular quarterback 
is out. but the backup. Phil Basler, is bet- 
ter anyway. We like them big." 

Chad next called Clyde with the Col- 
orado report. "Weather could be im- 
portant at Minnesota." Clyde said. Chad 
agreed and said he would call Clyde 
back in a minute. He clicked the phone 
and got another dial tone, then dialed 
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Wouldn’t you really rather have a 


Buick. 


A GOOD LOSER continued 


an airline reservation office. “Yes, 
ma’am," he said softly. "I'm flying to 
Minneapolis on your flight this after- 
noon. and I'd like to know what the 
weather is out there." The reservation 
clerk reported that it was partly cloudy 
and mild with little wind and the tem- 
perature in the high 50s. Chad thanked 
her. hung up and called Clyde again. 
“I guess I'd have to go with Minnesota 
now," Clyde said. 

With kickoff time rapidly approach- 
ing. Chad called his bookie again. "What 
you got, Mr. B?" he said for about the 
50th time that week. The bookie quot 
ed some late odds changes, and Chad 
noted them on his ready list. "I'll call 
you right back." Chad said. Now he stud- 
ied the odds, the scouting reports. CKO. 
the Gold Sheet, the Football Newsletter 
and everything else he could find. Then 
he picked up the phone and called his 
bookie. 

"O.K.. here's what I want." he said. 
"Minnesota. Mississippi State. Kansas. 
North Carolina Slate. Colorado. South 
Carolina and Kentucky— all for a dime 
[SI. 000]. Alabama again for four, the 
same for Michigan State and Washing- 
ton. Let me have Florida for a nickel 
and California for two. What about No- 
tre Dame?" The bookie said he wanted 
26 l /z points. "O.K.. let me have Notre 
Dame for a dime." As he turned on his 
television set to watch the Michigan 
State-lowa game. Chad had placed 21 
bets on 16 college games. 

"Clyde said this would be a 'break' 
game," Chad said as the Iowa players 
were being introduced. "The only rea- 
son I bet it was that it's the game on 
TV." Chad watched a Michigan State 
player drop a touchdown pass, then went 
for his transistor and some Scotch. He 
turned the television sound down and 
turned on his radio for college scores. 

As the TV game progressed, out-of- 
town scores w'ere flashed on the screen. 
"That's wrong." he said, pointing to a 
score that had Kentucky leading Geor- 
gia 13-0. "1 just heard on the radio 
that it was 10 to nothing for Georgia. 
Kentucky can beat Georgia, but not by 
1 3 to nothing." He watched and listened. 
"I love you North Carolina." he shout- 
ed. listening to an early score that had 
the Tar Heels routing Wake Forest. 
"You know, the only thing exciting 
about this TV game is the out-of-town 
scores." 

At halftime Chad called his bookie 

continued 
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largest selection of books 
:ing, handicapping, betting, 
show horses, riding, training, etc. Write 
for free catalogue and bonus book 
offer. TURF BOOK SHOP. 513 Oak 


fc If Field & Stream’s 

P aroma doesn’t 
remind you of a 
great autumn day 
...you’re catching 
a cold 


JVC’s 

extra point. 
The 8920. 


JVC's 8920 is a masterpiece of 
micro-engineering, a 30 watt AM FM 
stereo component offering exception- 
al sensitivity and selectivity of AM and 
FM stations. Among its many bonus 
points are separate bass and treble 
controls. AFC for drift-free FM recep- 
tion. and beautiful black face window 
design. We also point with pride to its 
FET Field Effect TransistorsiCircuitry. 
Write for the name of your nearest 
JVC dealer and ask how the 8920 can 
help you 


ONE 

SPRAY 


FRESHENS BREATH 
INSTANTLY. 


Binaca 


CONCENTRATED GOLDEN BREATH SPRAY 



Introducing Zenith 


outcolors...outbrightens...outdetails...and outperforms... 
every giant-screen colorTV before Chromacolor! 

Simulated TV reception above. See the actual picture at your Zenith dealers. 



SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED 
SOCKS IT TO 

you 


&he 

c Pipe dohacco 

BOND STREET 

BURNS SLOW-SMOKES MILD 



Shape up 
poop out. 


No glass needed. 
No water needed. 

JUST 

ONE DROP . 
FRESHENS 
BREATH! 


Binaca 


CONCENTRATED GOLDEN BREATH DROPS 



Boys and girls 10 to 17. 

Try out at school for the 
President's All America Team. 

It’s a tost of your all- around 
physical fitness. 

You have to run. jump, sit-up, 
pull-up and throw a softball. 

It's easy if you're in shape. 
Impossible if you're not. 

Can you make the 
President’s All America Team? 
You’ll never know unless you try out. 

For informal ion, write: 

President's Council on Physical Fitness 
Washington. D.C. 20201. 


A OOOD LOSER rominurd 

to check on the USC point spread. He 
had bet USC at 21 Vi over Georgia Tech 
Friday night, and if the spread dropped 
to 21 or lower he wanted to bet it again. 
No luck. USC was now a 22-point fa- 
vorite. "Can I get a second-half bet on 
Michigan State-Iowa?" Chad asked. 
Michigan State was losing 9-3 at the 
half. Chad thought Iowa would win the 
game and that he would therefore lose 
the bet he had made earlier in the day, 
but he also figured Michigan Stale would 
outscore Iowa in the second half. Chad 
wanted to place a get-even bet on Mich- 
igan State. The bookie said he would 
give him Michigan State plus a half, 
and Chad said he would take it for the 
same money — four — he had bet earlier. 
"The only time you can bet with my 
bookie at halftime," he said, "is when 
the game is on television." 

Michigan State outscored Iowa 15- 
10 in the second half hut lost the 
game 19-18. So Chad wound up los- 
ing S40, as he had to pay the vigorish 
(the 10 r j surcharge on losing bets) on 
his original bet. He won his bets on 
North Carolina, Alabama (three times), 
Colorado, South Carolina. California 
and Florida (all of which won), as 
well as Mississippi State (twice) and 
Auburn (both of which lost). However, 
he lost bets on USC, Minnesota (twice), 
Washington, North Carolina State, Kan- 
sas (twice) and Kentucky. That night 
at a dinner party, Chad called New Or- 
leans and discovered he had won his 
Notre Dame bet. too. "Parseghian sent 
Theismann in to direct the final touch- 
down drive." Chad said. “Notre Dame 
won by 37." 

So for his college bets Chad had a 
13-9 record. On Sunday he called his 
bookie to check the final pro spreads. 
Nothing fascinated him, so he didn't bet. 
Instead, he went out to Shea Stadium 
to watch the Jet-Patriot game. Boston 
lost but beat the spread, and Denver 
lost its game but also beat the spread. 
Washington, Chad's fourth pro bet, beat 
Pittsburgh, but by only the seven points 
which the bookies had projected — a 
standoff — making Chad 3-0-1 in the 
pros. For the week he was 16-9-1. He 
bet $16,700. He made $2,970 after pay- 
ing the vigorish. 

“I can make more money playing the 
stock market." Chad said Sunday night. 
"But 1 like the action. As Jimmy the 
Greek once said, ‘The next best thing 
to winning is losing.' ” end 
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Give the luck of the Scotch. 



So smooth-world’s best selling Scotch 

Blended Scotch Whisky. 86.8 Proof. Imported by Somerset Importers. Ltd.. New York. N.Y. 



Shoot the works. 



If you'd like to give a truly superb Christmas gift 
this year, start at the top, with the best, by Kodak. Any 
photographerwill be pleased with a Kodak Instamatic 
reflex, the "24-hour camera." It combines the con- 
venience of drop-in loading with a remarkable shut- 
ter system that times exposures electronically in any 
light— including moonlight— from 1/500 to 20 sec- 
onds. It has interchangeable lens capability ranging 
from "normal" to wide angle and telephoto. With 1/ 2.8 
lens, less than $200; with // 1.9 lens, less than $250. 



The Kodak Instamatic 814 camera is our most auto- 
matic automatic. It almost takes pictures by itself. 
Drop in the film cartridge, and the 814 adjusts to the 
speed of the film automatically. It sets the proper ex- 
posure automatically, and tells you when to use a 
flashcube. After each picture, it advances both film 
and flashcube automatically. All this, plus a precision 
rangefinder, superb f/2.8 four-element Ektar lens and 
a built-in battery checker, makes it ideal for traveling, 
or staying home. Less than $145. 





If movies move you. shoot for the best with a Kodak 
Instamatic M9 movie camera. Just drop in the super 8 
film cartridge and let the 5-to-1 power zoom deliver the 
view you want, from wide angle to telephoto. No winding 
—of course. Reflex viewing and the big sports-type . 
viewfinder let you capture all the action. Four 
shooting speeds. Through-the-lens CdS 
automatic exposure control, too. All this, 
plus super-sharp focusing f/1.8 len s. , f 'l 

for less than $200. 


The Carousel 850 projector The pro1e69ional touch is yours with a 

*r\*:pent up it.de shows aulomati- Kodak Instamatic M95 movie projector 
catty by keeping every slide in locus. It shows both super 8 and 8rrp^ 
It’s lamproof. too. As dependable as movies with a choice ol 7 speeds 
gravity. It also has both remote and au- eluding "still." Automatic thread 
lomaiic slide changing. Less than $190. of course. Less than $200. 


Fine cameras and projectors from Kodak. 

I ) Pncat arc «ub)act to changa without notice. 


£53 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


It’s the biggest draw in Philadelphia 


Army had won only three games and Navy one but 102,000 people showed up at JFK Stadium to watch 
Lynn Moore and the Cadets prove that mediocrity beats total ineptness by PAT PUTNAM 


D> all logical standards the game 
shouldn't have drawn more than 146 
people, which would be the combined 
traveling squads of Army and Navy, the 
coaching staffs, the six guys with the 
whistles and handkerchiefs and a spare 
guy to chase stray dogs. Anybody else 
shows up at last Saturday's Great Ser- 
vice Rivalry in Philadelphia, it's got to 
be by accident. Look at Navy. It has 
been sunk so many times this season 
even the goat is waterlogged. Instead of 
varsity letters the players should get 
Navy Crosses. Nine games, eight sink- 
ings. They did manage to beat Virginia, 
but nobody will say if that was the girl 
or the school. •'We couldn't make a 
first down running against a strong 
wind." said Coach Rick Forzano. In the 
nine games Navy ran up 98 points while 
holding its opponents to 280. "When 
Notre Dame put the women and chil- 
dren in there against us in the fourth 
quarter," said Forzano, "it was pretty 
embarrassing." 

And then look at Army, a winner of 
only three of nine, and you have to go 
back to 1951 before finding the same 
two teams coming into their annual clas- 
sic with records as ghastly. And then 
there's the football stadium, shipped in 
from ancient Rome and donated to the 
city by William Penn. It's the only pub- 
lic arena in the world with hot and cold 
running air coming out of the taps in 
the rest rooms. But. of course, they only 
open the old dump a couple of times a 
year and then only to give the cops a 
few laughs watching traffic jams. The 
rest of the year the historical society 
takes over, showing tourists where 
Thomas Jefferson sat on the 50-yard line 
to sign the Declaration of Independence. 

Well, so much for logical standards. 
The fans poured in last Saturday, snarl- 
ing the highways for miles in every di- 
rection, and they were poured off the 
Scotch Special, which the Penn-Central 


runs every year out of New York. If 
you've ever ridden that railroad, you 
know why the fans drink. By the kick- 
off there were 102,000 of them jammed 
inside that old pile of cold stones. And 
suddenly came the beautiful thought that 
there wasn't a pro scout among them, 
that the young kids out there on the 
field weren't going on to the Bears or 
the Packers or the Jets next year, but to 
Vietnam, and instead of a bonus therc'd 
be combat pay, and maybe that half- 
back can't run the 100 in 10 seconds — 
but he just might be the next guy to 
win a Congressional Medal of Honor. 
And, like that, snap! It no longer mat- 
tered what happened all the previous Sat- 
urdays, because this was something very 
special. 

Because of Lynn Moore, a 205-pound- 
er who runs like he should be playing 
for Texas or Southern Cal or Ohio State, 


Army was favored by 10 points. The 
spread would have been higher, but it 
wasn't until halftime that the rumor got 
around that Tom Cahill, the Army 
coach, had threatened to leave his troops 
in Philly for a week if they lost. And by 
that time Army was leading by six points, 
and Navy was, well — nobody ever said 
you had to be a great football player to 
command a flagship. 

The game opened with Army Quar- 
terback Bernic Wall running a fake, and 
then the Cadets got serious. They drove 
to the Navy 25, missed a field goal, and 
if they didn't score they surely gave 
promise of what was to come. On the 
drive Moore carried twice for 24 yards, 
and the Middie defense dug in for a 
long, hard afternoon. 

Army muscled Navy around for most 
of the first quarter, but it wasn't until 
the final minutes of the period that it real- 
conilnued 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


!y got cranked up. And then it drove 75 
yards, mostly on the running of Moore, 
who scored on a three-yard run just af- 
ter they turned into the second quarter. 
The kick made it 7-0— for a few sec- 
onds, until an official announced that 
Navy had been offside and Army de- 
cided to go for two points, and missed. 
That made it 6-0, which is about the 
way this scries has gone since the teams 
started playing each other in 1890. With 
five seconds left in the half and with the 
ball on the Navy 24, Army had a chance 
to pick up three more points with a 
field goal, but didn’t when time ran out 
with the center still bent over the ball. 
This time, though, they got to keep all 
their points. 

The second half was more of the same, 
only a lot more. Army scored the first 
two times it got the ball, on a six-yard 
pass from Wall to Tight End Mike Mas- 
cicllo and then on a one-yard dive by 
Moore. It scored again in the fourth 
quarter, with Hank Andrzejczak run- 
ning five yards for that one, and Army 
won 27-0 and got to leave Philadelphia 


right after the game. Moore carried 40 
times for 206 yards and finished the sea- 
son just 17 yards shy of 1,000. “Darn," 
said Cahill later, ”1 wish I had known 
he was that close.” Except for one play 
Moore didn’t carry the last two times 
Army had the ball. “Sure, I knew I was 
close, and 1 would have loved to have 
had it,” Moore said. “But it’s up to the 
coach to play me or not to play me, 
and that’s the way it should be.” 

And so Moore was on the sidelines 
when, with 38 seconds to play. Army 
was just trying to run out the clock. 
And the fans came pouring out onto 
the field to tear down both goalposts. 

“What do we do now?” said an Army 
player. 

"Just finish the game." said an of- 
ficial. “Just don't try any field goals.” 

And then, with five seconds to play, 
a fan came dashing out, scooped up the 
game ball and went racing off. Army's 
Don DeCort, a 6’ 2*, 210-pound tack- 
le, chased the fan into the crowd, re- 
covered the ball and tossed it out onto 
the field. Army and Navy. Beautiful! 


FOOTBALL’S WEEK 

by WILLIAM F. REED 


EAST 

1. PENN STATE (10-0) 

2. WEST VIRGINIA (9-1) 

3. DARTMOUTH (8-1) 

Normally Penn Stale's Dennis Onkotz 
doesn’t like to watch football on TV be- 
cause it’s "too violent," but the Nittany 
Lions’ linebacker nevertheless brought him- 
self to watch a little of the Arkansas-Tcxas 
Tech game on Thanksgiving. He heard the 
announcers talking about how this Satur- 
day's Texas-Arkansas game would decide 
who’s No. I and, as Onkotz said, "It made 
me mad." So two days later Onkotz went 
on national television himself and worked 
off his anger in fine fashion, helping Penn 
State's powerful defense smother North Car- 
olina State 33-8 in the finale of the Lions' 
second straight perfect season. 

Onkotz wasn't the only one upset by the 
fact that Penn State has never been ranked 
higher than No. 2. His coach, Joe Patcrno, 
asked: "When, if ever, did any major col- 
lege team put together two back-to-back 10- 
0 seasons, go through 29 games without a 
loss and not be rated No. I in the nation?" 
Even Pennsylvania’s governor, Raymond P. 
Shafer, took a shot at the polls. "Here's a 


team with a tremendous record, best in the 
nation," said Shafer in his best oratory tone. 
"It's done everything anyone could ask of 
it, but still can't get No. I recognition. It's 
ridiculous.” 

Penn State’s detractors point out that the 
Lions could have met the issue head on by 
accepting the chance to play cither Texas 
or Arkansas in the Cotton Bowl. Instead, 
the team chose the Orange and Missouri, 
saying it wanted a week in the sun because, 
after all, isn't the game meant to be fun? 
Now Patcrno is arguing, "Missouri is as 
fine a football team as any in the country. 
They've beaten better teams than Texas or 
Arkansas have." 

The man on top right now, Texas' Darrell 
Royal, believes in the polls: but he learned 
long ago — as Patcrno is now — that poll- 
watching can be mighty frustrating. “We 
don’t play polls," said Royal. "We figure if 
we can do a good job the polls will take care 
of themselves. We worry only about the 
things we can do something about, such as 
the next game or the Southwest Conference 
championship. That other stuff is voted, and 
we have no control over that. Vou can play 
great football and still not win the national 
championship, but the Southwest Confer- 
ence championship is decided on the football 


field and we can do something about that. 
The only time I worry about the polls is at the 
end of the season." 

Amen, says Frank Broyles of Arkansas, 
whose Razorbacks will be trying to knock 
Texas olf its perch, but Broyles also goes a 
step further, criticizing the polls for mak- 
ing "people do things they wouldn’t do oth- 
erwise. I think they can lead to point-pil- 
ing." Broyles himself votes in the UPI poll. 
“Yes, I vote for my own team." he said, 
“but 1 won’t say in what position." 

Nobody knows more about the fickleness 
of the polls than Ohio State's Woody Hayes, 
whose team was No. I all season until be- 
ing upset by Michigan, when it was quickly 
dropped as low as No. 6. 

"I must admit I'm a little apprehensive 
about them," said Woody, "and I became 
more point-conscious this season in an ef- 
fort to keep our team No. I. We didn't 
have the Rose Bowl incentive, or any other 
bowl incentive for that matter, so our big 
goal had to be No. I. I try to honestly 
work out my IVJP1) ballot every week and 
I think I know our area real well: but in 
other cases like Texas and Southern Cal I 
have to go with what I know, which isn’t 
enough, and their records." 

To find out about Penn State, all Woody 
has to do is call North Carolina State’s Earle 
Edwards, who became a believer last Satur- 
day afternoon in Raleigh after Onkotz and 
the rest of Penn State’s defense held the Wolf- 
pack to 49 yards, tossed three quarterbacks 
for 27 yards in losses and forced three inter- 
ceptions, two fumbles and 10 punts. "I don’t 
ever remember being shut off like that," said 
Edwards. "They made us helpless." He was 
especially impressed with Onkotz. who set up 
one touchdown by jarring Wolfpack Quar- 
terback Darrell Moody into a fumble, then 
recovered it himself. Later, Onkotz tossed 
Moody for 14 yards in losses on two straight 
plays to halt a drive and set up teammate 
Mike Reitz’ second field goal. "We were per- 
haps a little more aggressive on defense," 
said Patcrno. "We wanted very badly to win 
this game." 

Offensively, State’s Charlie Pittman 
scored three times for a career total of 186 
points, breaking the record of 171 set by- 
Pete Mauthc from 1909-12. One of Pitt- 
man’s TDs came on Quarterback Chuck 
Burkhart's first scoring pass of the season. 
Reitz, the kicking specialist, added three 
extra points for a season's total of 33, 
breaking the record set in 1947 by Ed 
Czckaj, now Penn State’s athletic director. 

When a siege of hepatitis put Holy Cross 
out for the season, Syracuse Coach Ben 
Schwartzwaldcr quickly tacked on a game 
with Boston College, just to give the Or- 
angemen a nice round 10. Schwartzwaldcr 
was especially pleased with his move after 
Syracuse lost to West Virginia in what was 
supposed to have been its final game. "At 
least now we’ve got another chance to close 
continued 
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“White Label 

Dewars 

BlendedScotch Whisky 

Iim> Stull II WllhKII' 
PRODUCT Uf SCOTLAND 

John Dewar & Sons t- J 

DISTILLERS. 

Perth 

4. s qlari ■** PP.K, r SCOTLAND. 






yluthentic. 


jis Christmas here. And I will 
tell you the cold of a Scottish 
winter is a nasty affair in the 
Highlands. But we've made a 
Scotch that’s warmed many 
a man. And with it we send 
good cheer." 

John Dewar 


: 



never 

Varies. 
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Introducing 

the “21st Century” Golf Shoe 
with Aztran by Foot-Joy 


It may look like other golf shoes. 

It isn’t. 

It’s new from top to bottom. 

The top is made of something very 
special. 

Aztran. It’s a man-made material 
with a difference. 

Before we discovered it, we wouldn’t 
use anything hut leather in our Foot- 
Joy golf shoes. 

Two reasons. First, because most 
synthetics don’t "breathe” as leather 
does. They can make your feet feel 
clammy and uncomfortable. 

Second, because most synthetics 
ha ve what we somewhat unscientifically 
call "memory". No matter how many 
times you wear them, they keep re- 
turning to their original shape. Which 
means every time you put them on you 
have to “break them in” again. 

Neither of these things would ever 
do for a Foot-Joy golf shoe. 

But then we tested Aztran. 

A nd we discovered Aztran “breathes". 
So there’s no chance your feet will feel 
clammy and uncomfortable. 

And we discovered Aztran conforms. 
It’s supple. So it feels good on your 
foot. And it shapes itself to your foot. 
It doesn’t revert back rigidly to what it 
was. 

Aztran is, in fact, the perfected man- 
made material for golf shoes. 

And now that we'd found it, you’d 
think we’d have gone ahead and made 



a golf shoe out of it. But we didn't. 

Not yet. 

What took Foot-Joy so long? 

Well, it wasn’t enough for some 
people that it took fifteen years to de- 
velop Aztran. 

After all that time wouldn’t you 
know some wise guy would come along 
and say well, it was so much like 
leather, maybe it didn’t have the good 
qualities of a man-made material. 

The wise guy was our chief tester. 
So back to the laboratory it went. 

Was it easy to care for? It was easy 
to care for. 

Could you just wipe it clean? A 
damp cloth made it look like new. 

Was it water-repellent? It was water- 
repellent. 

We were in. 

At last we found a man-made mate- 
rial good enough to go into a Foot-Joy. 

And having done so, we felt we had 
also found the perfect place to intro- 
duce the Perma-Spike ,u plate. 

What is the Perma-Spike™ plate? 

The Pcrma-Spike plate is designed 
to last the life of the shoe. If it does not, 
we give you a new pair of Foot-Joy 
golf shoes. 

We can say this because the Perma- 
Spike plate is an entirely new plate 


construction. The spike is irrevocably 
molded in. And the tip of the spike is 
made of tungsten carbide which is 
what they use in studs for the toughest 
snow tires. Then we subjected the 
spikes to the abrasiveness of, among 
other things, the hardest asphalt. We 
couldn’t begin to blunt them. 

We’re pretty sure we won’t be giv- 
ing away a pair of golf shoes. 



And then, we developed a new 
waterproof sole for the “21st Century” 
Foot-Joy. Nice if you like playing early 
in the morning when the dew is still on 
the grass. Just as nice if you should get 
caught in the rain. It keeps your feet 
dry. 

You may have come to the conclu- 
sion by now that we have a lot of con- 
fidence in our new golf shoe. We do. 

We feel it’s the golf shoe of the 
future. 

Look for the “21st Century” Foot-Joy 
in your Coif Professional’s shop. It’s 
under $40. 

Some who’ve tried it think it’s so far 
ahead we ought to call it the “22nd 
Century” golf shoe. 


Foot Joy (3 wi,h A ZJIM 

Brockton Footwear, Inc., Dept. SI 2, Brockton, Mass. 02403 * Registered Trademark for B. F. Goodrich man 





Turn! 

Turn to turtle, pick a patent, do something 
about the new Foot-Joys! They're part of the superb new collection of 
Foot-Joy golf shoe fashions at your Golf Professional's shop. 
Clockwise from the top right: the Green Turtle on White Calf 
is Style 51847, Yellow Patent 51862, Green Patent 51854, 

Brown Turtle 51821, Red, White & Blue 51870, Black Turtle 51839. 

Foot Joy 0 

Brockton Footwear, Inc., Dept. S12, Brockton, Mass. 02403 


"That hostess had 
more patience than me. 
And they were my kids’.’ 


We found this message 
on the back of a ballot in 
the bonus box at Kenned} 
Airport. 

And in the past five 
months, we've gotten over 
half a million other nice 


comments just like it from 
passengers all over the 
world. 

Which proves something 
to us about our million A v 
dollar bonus. 

It's working. 






COLLEGE FOOTBALL rontinutd 


out the year a winner," he said early last 
week. Well, Ben wasn't so happy when 
the game was over because Boston Col- 
lege, the afterthought, thumped the Or- 
angemen 35-10. 

Syracuse jumped in front 10 0, but then 
couldn't do anything, including simple 
chores like running out the clock. Instead 
of protecting its lead late in the first half 
by going into the line, Syracuse came out 
throwing, unsuccessfully, and BC got the 
ball in time for seven points. That was just 
the start. Behind Halfback Fred Willis and 
Quarterback Frank Harris, Boston College 
turned it into a rout in the second half. 
“We've had a lot of shockers,’* said 
Schwartzwaldcr, "but this was the worst 
ever." 

Willis ran 14 times for 27 yards, but caught 
six passes for 76 yards and two touchdowns. 
Harris completed 23 of his 38 attempts for 
four TDs and — against what once was one of 
the East's best defenses — he wasn’t intercept- 
ed. Said Harris, "I made up my mind to 
throw squares and quickies before they could 
get to me, then dunk a couple over their rush 
to try to keep them at home." Huh? 

In the third annual Metropolitan Club 
Bowl at Mount Vernon, N.Y., Pace Col- 
lege beat down Iona's defense in the last 
quarter for a 1 6-7 victory. Quarterback Den- 
nis Carpenter scored the winning TD. 


WEST 

1. use (9-0-1) 

2. UCLA (8-1-1) 

3. STANFORD (7-2-1) 

After eight years of trying, Arizona State's 
Sun Devils won the Western Athletic Con- 
ference— but not before rival Arizona put 
up one of its best fights of the year. State 
was trailing in the third quarter, but then 
junior Lenny Randle got loose for a 57-yard 
punt return and a 25-24 lead that the Sun 
Devils never gave up. "I know it was close," 
said State Coach Frank Kush after the 38- 
24 victory, "but that's what coaches get 
paid for — to win the close ones." 

Junior Halfback Dave Buchanan gained 
146 yards for the winners, giving him a 
lock on the league rushing championship. 
Senior Fullback Art Malone closed his ca- 
reer by gaining 108 yards, mostly on thrusts 
up the middle, and Quarterback Joe Spag- 
nola gained 1 13 yards passing and 50 more 
rushing to lead the WAC in total offense. 
The State defense — led by Linebacker Mike 
Kennedy — converted two fumbles and an 
interception into 17 points. Arizona State 
finished with a 6-1 league record, good for 
a half-game margin over Utah. The early 
leader, Wyoming, wound up at 4-3 to tie 
for third with Brigham Young. 


The field at El Paso was muddy and slip- 
pery, but UTEP managed to slosh its way 
to a 1 7- 1 0 win over Xavier of Ohio. The Min- 
ers turned a pass interception by Jim Fab- 
ish into the winning TD, which came on 
Dick Rausch's dive into the end zone in 
the third quarter. The visiting Musketeers 
had tied the game 10-10 on Ed Huber's 26- 
yard field goal. 

In sunny old Honolulu, Oregon's Ducks 
trailed 16-14 in the first half, but finally hu- 
laed their way to a 57-16 victory. Oregon 
racked up a school-record 678 yards, in- 
cluding 388 on the ground. In Fort Collins 
all the action took place off the field when 
Colorado State announced that its coach 
of eight seasons, Mike Lude, would not have 
his contract renewed (he was fired, that 
means). State's record this season was 4-6, 
its seventh losing season under Lude, and 
it included a 79-7 walloping by Arizona 
State, the worst loss in the school's history. 


SOUTHWEST 

1. TEXAS (9-0) 

2- ARKANSAS (9-0) 

3. HOUSTON (8-2) 

Even Spiro Agnew probably wouldn't com- 
plain about the way national television has 
manipulated the Texas-Arkansas game. 
Originally scheduled for Oct. 18, it was 
switched to this Saturday purely at the be- 
hest of Roonc Arledgc, executive director 
of ABC sports. Everybody knew long ago, 
of course, that the Southwest Conference 
championship and a Cotton Bowl bid would 
be at stake, but who this side of Woody 
Hayes expected the national championship 
to be on the line, too? Yet, happily, that's 
what college football's 1 00th season has 
come down to, whether Joe Paterno likes it 
or not. Texas Coach Darrell Royal, for one, 
tips his cap to TV. "It makes them look 
smarter than a tree full of owls," Royal 
said on Thanksgiving, after his Longhorns 
made turkey hash of Texas A&M 49-12. 

As has been their custom, the Longhorns 
put the game away so early that the first 
team spent the second half sitting — make 
that shivering— on the bench. The temper- 
ature in College Station was near freezing, 
and even a Wisconsin native like Halfback 
Jim Bcrtelsen chattered, "I was freezing." 
Bertclscn was as responsible as anyone for 
the first team's early exit, injuring his left 
arm on the game's first play from scrim- 
mage, but coming back two plays later to 
zig and zag 63 yards for Texas' first TD. 
For sheer razzle-dazzle, however, nothing 
could match the end-around play on which 
Split End Cotton Speyrer threw a 37-yard 
scoring pass to Tight End Randy Peschcl — 
the first time Speyrer had passed since he 


was in high school. His form resembled a 
bad javelin thrower, but Cotton made his 
point: "Maybe it will give Arkansas some- 
thing to think about." Speyrer also caught 
a scoring pass as the first unit built up a 39- 
0 lead that moved a record A&M crowd of 
51,160 to begin leaving at halftime. 

At Little Rock the afternoon was equally 
cold (a bonfire was lit near the Arkansas 
bench late in the game) and the game equal- 
ly dull as the Razorbacks ground out a 33- 
0 victory over Texas Tech, the 1 00th for 
Frank Broyles as a head coach. The Pork- 
ers were their usual prosaic selves, winning 
the game with a defense that has allowed 
only 6.8 points per game, best in the coun- 
try. Typical of Arkansas' style was the tack- 
le Terry Stewart put on Tech's Danny Hard- 
away a split second after Hardaway had 
leaped to catch a pass at the Arkansas 10. 
He went down in a heap and the ball rolled 
out of bounds, giving the Razorbacks pos- 
session on downs. "That's the hardest I’ve 
ever been hit," marveled Hardaway later. 
"In fact, that's the first time this year I've 
been hit, really hit, not just tackled. If I 
could see him [Stewart), I would walk up 
and shake his hand. He put it on me.” 

The Razorback offense was equally ef- 
fective, mixing Bill Montgomery's passes to 
Chuck Dicus, John Rees and Pat Morrison 
with grinding runs. Near the end, Arkansas 
fans in the cast stands began to chant, "Hey, 
Hey, Ho, Ho, Arkansas to the Cotton Bow l," 
but Broyles didn't want to talk about Tex- 
as right away. "I'm going to enjoy my 100 
first," he said. "It's been a long, long strug- 
gle to get to be 9-0. The monkey gets heavy 
on your back. I'm going to enjoy this one 
before I think about those Longhorns." 

Playing in the Astrodome, where they 
will meet Auburn Dec. 31 in the Astro- 
Bluebonnet Bowl, the Houston Cougars 
beat Florida Slate 41-13, their eighth 
straight win after opening with a pair of 
losses. Houston's high-octane offense clicked 
as usual behind sophomore Quarterback 
Gary Mullins, but its defense is what did 
in Florida State. Houston intercepted two 
Bill Capplcman passes, recovered three 
fumbles and threw Seminole quarterbacks 
for losses 10 times, totaling 97 yards. 
Stick that in your Astro-Bluebonnet and 
try it on for size! 

Poor Baylor closed out its first season 
under Coach Bob Beall with an 0-10 rec- 
ord, the first time the Bears had gone with- 
out a victory since they were 0-4 in the 
war-interrupted season of 1918. Baylor had 
entertained hopes of beating its final op- 
ponent, Rice, which came into the game 
with only a 2-7 record, but that possibility 
flickered out when the Owls' Mike Spruill 
came off the bench. Unable to start be- 
cause of a shoulder separation, Spruill scored 
three touchdowns — on runs of 30, four and 
one yards— to lead Rice. About all that Bay- 
continued 
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lor fans had to cheer was Gordon Ulgard, 
the Bears' senior tailback. He broke the na- 
tional kickoff return record by returning 
six against Rice. That gave him 37 for the 
season, three ahead of the mark set last 
year by Northwestern's Mike Adamic. 


SOUTH 

1. LSU (9-1) 

Z. TENNESSEE (9-1) 

3. AUBURN (8-Z) 

A University of Miami sign bore the slo- 
gan, THE CUBAN COMET WILL BE HIJACKED 
tonight, but it was the Comet, Carlos Al- 
varez, who ended up in the pilot’s seat. 
The C uban refugee, who has yet to become 
an American citizen, caught 15 passes for 
237 yards and two touchdowns as the Flor- 
ida Gators sharpened up for the Gator Bowl 
by rocking Miami 35-16 before 70,934 — 
including a large Alvarez cheering section — 
in the Orange Bowl. "I knew they were 
selling a lot of tickets to Cubans and I didn’t 
want to disappoint them," said Carlos, 
whose performance gave him at least a tie 
for live Southeastern Conference records. 

His sophomore battcrymatc. Quarterback 
John Reaves, also picked up a few more 
SEC records, including most TD passes in 
a season (24) and most total offense (2,892). 
His 30 completions (out of 40) made him 
the national passing leader, with 227 com- 
pletions to 222 for SMU’s Chuck Hixson. 
"I'd be lying if I said it didn't feel great to 
set records," said Reaves, "but I’ve said all 
year that any other quarterback could have 
done the same. We have great receivers and 
coaches — and that Carlos makes any quar- 
terback’s job easy.” 

For all their achievements, however, it 
was neither Alvarez nor Reaves who put 
the fix on Miami. It was sophomore Tom- 
my Durrancc, whose 62-yard run — that’s 
right, Florida docs run sometimes— turned 
a 22-16 game into an easy win, the Gators' 
eighth against a loss and a tic. Durrancc 
scored three TDs to become the SEC’s lead- 
ing scorer with 1 10 points for the year. Said 
Miami Coach Charlie Tate, "It was a hell 
of a run and it broke our backs." 

While Florida was looking good, like a 
bowl team should. Alabama and Georgia 
were bowled over. The C rimson Tide, which 
will meet Colorado in the Liberty Bowl, 
Dec. 13, was trounced by archrival Auburn 
49-26, winding up a 6-4 season. 'Bama Quar- 
terback Scott Hunter hit 30 of 55 passes 
for 484 yards, wiping J. W. Namath's name 
out of the school record book, but the Tide’s 
defense was so bad that Auburn's punter, 
Connie Frederick, scored on an 84-yard run 
with only 42 seconds left because the Tide 
had rolled back to set up a return. "I 


wouldn't be surprised if Auburn is not one 
of the top teams in the Deep South,” said 
winning Coach Shug Jordan, while Bear Bry- 
ant rumbled: "I suppose we should be em- 
barrassed with a bowl game coming up, 
but I'm not. I'm thankful for it. I think our 
players want a chance to redeem them- 
selves.” 

So, surely, do Georgia's Bulldogs, who 
were upset by in-and-out Georgia Tech 6-0 
on Grant Field in Atlanta. The Bulldogs, 
who will play Nebraska in the Sun Bowl, 
had as much luck denting the Tech defense 
as they did in stopping Quarterback Jack 
Williams, who made up for a miserable ef- 
fort against Notre Dame two weeks earlier 
by directing the only touchdown drive of 
the game. Told that he was starting only 
two minutes before the kickoff, Williams 
moved the Yellow Jackets 80 yards in 13 
plays in the second quarter. He hit four pass- 
es to move Tech to the Georgia goal, then 
scored himself. Linebacker Bubba Hoats 
preserved the win with three interceptions 
off Georgia Quarterbacks Mike Cavan and 
Paul Gilbert. Georgia's final record is 5-4- 
I , Tech's 4-6 for the third straight year under 
Coach Bud Carson. 

Florida’s opponent in the Gator Bowl- 
Tcnncsscc, cut up Vanderbilt 40-27 to win 
the SEC championship with a 5-1 league 
record to LSU*s4-l . Leading 14-7 in the sec- 
ond quarter, Tennessee used defense to break 
it open, scoring on Bill Young's 25-yard in- 
terception, followed by End James Woody's 
safety. "Tennessee is the best team we've 
played, including Michigan," said Vandy 
Coach Bill Pace. With 21 minutes left, Mis- 
sissippi Slate and Ole Miss were tied 14-14, 
but Rebel Quarterback Archie Manning 
threw TD passes of 58 and 15 yards, then 
scored on a two-yard keeper to start the Reb- 
els to a 48-22 win, giving them a 7-3 rec- 
ord to take into the Sugar Bowl. 


MIDWEST 

1. OHIO STATE (8-1) 

2. MISSOURI (9-1) 

3. MICHIGAN (8-2) 

The Heisman Trophy winner, Steve Owens, 
played his last game for Oklahoma like he 
has played all the others, plowing up and 
down the field; but the Sooners still found 
themselves in deep trouble with only 1:15 
to play against Oklahoma State. The Cow- 
boys had just scored on Quarterback Bob 
Cutburth’s pass to Split End Hermann Eben, 
reducing Oklahoma's lead to 28-27, and now 
they were lined up to go for a two-point con- 
version. Oops, delay of game against State, 
move it back to the eight, Even so. State 
gamely went for the win. Cutburih, finding 
no receivers open, was hit by Sooner End 


Albert Qualls and fumbled away his team’s 
last chance. 

Only nine minutes earlier Cutburth had 
tried a sneak from Oklahoma's six-inch line, 
but was stopped short of scoring. Or was 
he? 

"I’d rather not comment on that," fumed 
Cowboy Coach Floyd Gass, "but when you 
move the length of your body and only 
have inches to go, well, it will show in the 
films." 

"I thought I was in," said Cutburth, "but 
I guess it wasn’t my decision." 

"I’m 80 years older," sighed the winning 
coach, Oklahoma’s Chuck Fairbanks. 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

the back: Army's Lynn Moore, who gained 
only five yards rushing aguii si Navy last year, 
personalty sunk the Midshipmen by rushing 
for a career-high 206 yards and going in for 
two touchdowns in the Cadets' 27-0 victory. 

THE lineman: The Cuban Comet, Florida's 
Carlos Alvarez, caught 15 passes for 237 
yards and two scores as Florida whipped 
Miami 35-16. The sophomore receiver tied 
or broke five Southeastern Conference records. 


Cutburth hit 17 of 32 passes for 216 yards 
and two touchdowns, both to Eben, besides 
running for two more TDs himself. He set all 
sorts of Oklahoma State records, but nobody 
tops Owens when it conies to records. This 
time he set two national marks by carrying 55 
times in one game and 358 times for the sea- 
son. His 261 yards and two TDs against the 
Cowboys assured him of the national rushing 
and scoring championships. 

At Tulsa, Louisville used three long runs 
to beat limping Tulsa 35-29 for a 5-4-1 rec- 
ord in Lee Corso's first year as head coach. 
Tulsa scored first when John Dobbs, son 
of the school’s athletic director. Glenn 
Dobbs, threw 23 yards to Josh Ashton. But 
Louisville’s Lee Bougess and Bill Gatti 
scored on runs of 44 and 58 yards from scrim- 
mage, respectively, and Clco Walker ran 
back an intercepted pass 74 yards to put 
the Cardinals ahead for keeps. 

Shrine Bowl: Northeastern Oklahoma 
A&M beat Arizona Western 20-6 for the 
National Junior College Athletic Associa- 
tion championship. 

Sterling Bowl: Nassau Community Col- 
lege of Long Island, N.Y. threw a 9-0 rec- 
ord against Hutchinson (Kans.) Junior Col- 
lege, but the Kansans won 32-7 at Sterling, 
Kans. 

Alonzo Stagg Bowl: Wittenberg's Denny 
Yontz intercepted a fumble at the William 
Jewell nine-yard line, and Gary Sherman 
scored two plays later to give Wittenberg a 
27-21 win. end 
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The computer 
camera. 

It handles the calculating 
and leaves the creativity to you. 


Whether it's a record of your once-in-a-lifetime 
trip, pictures of favorite outdoor activities, or 
simply random — but irreplaceable — shots of the 
kids growing up, the computer camera lets you 
make professional-quality pictures without fuss 
or bother. Its real name is the Honeywell Pentax 
Spotmatic, and it's so good, it's America's best- 
selling fine camera. 

Much of the Spotmatic's success is due to its 
uncannily precise full-format through-the-lens 
exposure control . As coolly functional as a com- 
puter, it assures you properly exposed pictures 
under just about any lighting condition you'll 
ever encounter. Instead of fiddling with dials, 
you're free to concentrate on your picture. And 
that's what it's all about, isn't it? 

Lightweight, compact, and magnificently 
built to give you a lifetime of satisfaction, this 
superb 35mm single-lens reflex costs about $300 | 


with a fine 50mm f/1.4 lens, depending upon 
accessories; other Honeywell Pentax cameras 
are priced from about $160. See the Spotmatic 
soon at your dealer's, or mail the coupon for 
free literature Hoitey Well 

Honeywell takes the guesswork 
out of fine photography. 

{ Honeywell Photographic 

P.O. Box 22083 
I Denver, Colorado 80222 

Please send free Honeywell Pentax literature to: 

Name I 

I Address 1 

| City/State/Zip i 

_J 


Propelling our man there first 
is one challenge. Another 
will be to make space 
engines so efficient that 
moon trips become 
commonplace. 





You get to the moon and what happens? 


No taxis. But with jet-propelled outfits like 


these, who needs them? 


(OK 


Any way you look at it, the 
moon's a challenge. 

At United Aircraft, we're meeting 
that challenge: with strap-on back 
packs that create a portable 
atmosphere. Bigger systems that do 
the same for spaceships. Fuel-cell 
powerplants for on-board electricity 
and water. Cryogenic rocket engines. 
Tiny rockets that help a man or 
spaceship maneuver. Electron-beam 
welders for space construction 
projects. Electronics to help guide lunar 
spacecraft. 

Someday, the moon may 
be a way station in a mammoth, 
earth-based transportation system. And 
helping to build this ideal system- 
coordinated, efficient— is one of 
our purposes at United Aircraft. 

Where new ideas take off. 

U 

R n 

PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT 
HAMILTON STANDARD • 

SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT - NORDEN 
UNITED TECHNOLOGY CENTER 
ELECTRONIC COMPONENTS • 

UNITED AIRCRAFT RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES • UNITED AIRCRAFT 
OF CANAOA LIMITED - 




To survive in 

space, even a lunar St. Bernard 
will need his own portable climate. 
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SPORTING LOOK 


They don't 
dress up for dinner 
anymore— 
they Just show up 


T here used to be a time in every skier’s life, after a 
hard day on the hill, after sauna, after drinks and just 
before dinner, when the maitre d'hotel would say, “I’m 
sorry, sir, but you must wear a jacket and tic in the dining 
room.” That was back in skiing’s dark ages, say a couple 
of years ago, before a new sort of relaxed revolution be- 
gan to take shape in what men wear to the mountains. 
This season the revolution has spread — a pair of suitably 
faded Levi’s and cowboy hat will get you most anywhere, 
and the year’s newest touches lean more fashionably on 
the functional: shirts, sweaters, belts and vests, the kind 
of thing every man has got to have anyway. The people 
who design men’s clothes have now turned to such things 
as wool doubleknits (which will stand a lot of partying 
and stay presentable), cotton velvet and a fabric called 
ribless corduroy — which gives an appearance of velour or 
the moleskin that everyone wore back in the '30s. Some 
of the results of these innovations arc visible at The Inn at 
Saw Mill Farm near Vermont's Mount Snow ( opposite 
page)- Winter revolutionaries Greg Herbert and Tonto 
Shadeau (top left ) go the doubleknit route— Herbert in bold- 
striped shirt and Shadeau in a jump suit — and both wear 
wide leather ornamented belts. Belts are a part of the 
scene, studded with brass for looks and wild Western in 
styling. Ping-Ponging below, Rutgers Barclay shows up in 
a colorful Turkish sweater and Herbert wears a ribless 
corduroy safari shirt, an easygoing outfit for after ski. Out- 
doors, Barclay wears his velvet jeans — they arc imported 
from France in all colors and they are warm — plus a shaggy- 
looking reversible lambskin vest and tops it all off with a 
cowboy hat. Resident pinto pony Tybar is wearing what 
pinto ponies usually wear at this time of year, but if he 
appears a bit skittish there is good reason. Barclay's fur 
after-ski boots once belonged to a reindeer in Lapland. 

— Ruth Lieder 


The Look: where to buy 

The all-wool doublcknit outfits worn by Herbert and Shadeau at 
top are designed by Luis I: sieve/ and made in France by Saint Jo- 
seph for Ce/ar, Ltd. Shirt (S65), slacks (S60) and jump suit ($90) 
all available at Leighton’s New York City. In the picture at lower 
left the wool sweater ($42.50), handloomed and embroidered in 
Turkey for Icelandic Imports, is available at La/arus, Columbus, 
Ohio. The 100' , cotton corduroy safari shirt ($21 ) can be found at 
Rich Originals in New York City. At right: the reversible lambskin 
vest ($250) and reindeer boots ($50) are made by Head Ski & 
Sports Wear and carried by Bloomingdale’s, New York City. The 
cotton velvet jeans ($35) are imported from France by DeNoyer 
Boutique, New York City. The belts ($6 to SI 5) are by Canter- 
bury Belts, Ltd. and arc available at good stores everywhere. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BOB GOMEL 
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A WOMAl\yyS ONLiV’ 

X vv’otw AJ^LOvjJIs 

SHE QlVES AMAN 
QOM> IsASEIa 

For its 1969 holiday gift presentation, Gold Label draws on Sports Illustrated’s 

magnificent gallery of photographs dramatizing the International Sportsman. 
Eight connoisseur shapes and sizes in Gold Label luxury cigars. In boxes of 25 and 50. 
And in our exclusive Fortress of Flavor humidor packs, 
with factory-freshness guaranteed. $4 to $14. 



GRADIAZ ANNIS • FACTORY NO. 1. TAMPA. FLORIDA • WORLD LEADER IN LUXURY CIGARS 



PEOPLE 


Arthur Ashe recently addressed 
the Women's National Demo- 
cratic Club, urging its members 
to relate to the black community. 
"Try calling your maids by their 
last names.” he suggested, "and 
put a 'Miss' or 'Mrs.' in front 
of it. It is demeaning to have to 
call someone by their last name 
when they call you by your first." 

♦ A penny-farthing bicycle (so- 
called for the immense British 
penny and the tiny farthing 
piece) docs not corner well, ac- 
cording to Jackie Stewart. The 
Scottish race driver flew to Glas- 
gow recently for a reception in 
honor of his having won the 
world driving championship and 
was met by a friend with the bi- 
cycle. "I pedaled the thing out 
on a wide U turn of about 200 
yards,” Stewart says. "I was up 
on it too long, and it was bloody 
dicey. There was ice on the 
ground at Glasgow airport. I 
didn't takcany spills, but by God 
I'll tell you I've been in some 
pretty terrible situations in my 
time, but this was absolutely the 
worst." 

Steve Allen has taped a show 
that features, among other 
things. The Brothers Sincere. 
And who arc The Brothers Sin- 
cere? Well, one of them is Don 
Richman, late the general man- 
ager of the Seattle SuperSonics. 
The other is Mai Sharpe, who 
explains their partnership as fol- 
lows: "It was weird. I was try- 
ing to write TV scripts but l 
had toearn a living, so I was sell- 
ing hot dogs and things at the 
Forum in L.A. I was called the 
Singing Vendor, because I used 
to sing, and somebody said. 
‘You know, you really sound 
like Don Richman," and finally 
a sportswriter got us together. 
I, the Singing Vendor, met Don, 
the general manager, down at 
the bench. Don said, ‘I hear you 
sound a lot like me,' so I start- 
ed a scat thing about peanuts 



and potato chips, and he joined 
in. It was really weird. Not many 
people know this, but Don used 
to be a scat singer in several 
small clubs on 52nd Street in 
New York City.” Now. more 
than a year later. Sharpe and 
Richman work for the same ad 
agency, collaborate on TV 
scripts and sing a little number 
called Hello Sweet Lady in the 
Moon, wearing baseball uni- 
forms with big Ws on the front 
(to celebrate the return of Ted 
Williams to baseball). "We've 
been on shows like Groovy and 
Boss City." Sharpe says, "but I 
wouldn't say that a TV writer 
and the former general manager 
of the SuperSonics is exactly 
where the kids are at." 

Nijinsky, by Northern Dancer 
out of Flaming Page, has been 
named F.ngland's top 2-year-old 
and has come to the attention 
of Madame Romola Nijinsky, the 
76-year-old w idow of the dancer. 
Madame Nijinsky's knowledge 
of racing is limited and she lives 
in Zurich when she is not in 
San Francisco, but she has de- 
cided to have her London-based 
secretary bet Nijinsky whenever 
he runs. The secretary, Mrs. 
Power, is not exactly a horse- 
player. either. "I used to put 
the oild bob or two on a horse,” 


she admits, but she has not been 
following the ponies of late. 
"When the flat season opens." 
she says, "I think I'll ask for 
help from the bookies William 
Hill or Ladbrokes— leave the 
money with them and get them 
to put it on the horse whenever 
he is running. The trouble is." 
she adds. “Romola is not go- 
ing to make more than an odd 
shilling or two. as the horse is 
doing so well." 

• "I've never had any experience 
along these lines before," ob- 
serves Duke Sims, "but I enjoyed 
it." The Indians' catcher had 
kindly helped out at the last min- 
ute as a judge of the Miss Outer 
Space. Ohio contest in Cleve- 
land. "Contestants must be be- 
tween I8and 30 and abletojoga 
mile," Syd Friedman, the genius 
who thought the whole thing up, 
announced solemnly. "They 
must create their own costumes 
that they'd like to wear on the 
moon. They will be judged on 
personality and poise as well as 
appearance in a bikini, and we'd 
like the winner to be the first 
woman to go to the moon, if we 
can get the Government's per- 
mission." Blonde Mrs. Marie 
Stevens, third from the right, 
turned out to satisfy these some- 
what varied requirements. As for 
Sims, he may have been inexpe- 


rienced, but he does have an eye 
for a winner. His own date that 
night was a former Ohio candi- 
date for Miss U.S.A. 

Jack Benny's golf scores have 
soared from the mid-80s of six 
years ago to 1 10 and above, but 
he has finally found a way to re- 
verse the trend. He reports that 
he is now using ladies' clubs. 

"Water-skiing. ’That's easy. You 
lie back in the water and hold 
the line, then you just follow 
the boat." explains singer Jose 
Feliciano, vv ho obviously has not 
allowed blindness to interfere 
too seriously with his athletic en- 
deavors. He bats baseballs 
around, rides a bicycle, swims 
a lot (pool and ocean, where he 
body-surfs) and he received a 
sailboat from his wife for his 
last birthday. As for horseback 
riding, like water-skiing, "That's 
nothing. You just follow the 
horse in front of you— your 
horse doesn't know you're 
blind." 

Joe Garagiola, not the greatest 
golfer extant, broke 100 the oth- 
er day at the Broadview Country 
Club in Largo, Fla. and attrib- 
uted his round of 98 to Club 
Pro Augie Boyd. "He taught 
me." Joe says, "not to talk while 
I was putting." 
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horse shows / Alice Higgins 


Novelties and reform spark a rich finale 


Challenging jump courses introduced by entertaining narration highlighted New York's National. A growing 
regard nationwide for the rules designed to protect an abused breed also distinguished a busy fall 


The 1969 horse show season, despite 
* the usual number of conflicting 
dates — California's Cow Palace show 
ran about the same time as New York's 
National, and the Harrisburg and Kan- 
sas City events overlapped — produced 
a number of innovations this fall. The 
National, for example, is now comfort- 
ably at home in the new' Madison Square 
Garden and has added one feature that 
other shows should copy. It seems a 
small thing, but it can immeasurably in- 
crease spectator enjoyment. 

After the international jumping course 
was set, Announcer Victor Hugo-Vidal 
Jr. went down into the ring, explained 
its difficulties and got pre-ride opinions 
from the competitors, thus turning an 
otherwise long, boring pause into an in- 
terlude of interest. Hugo-V dal. a suc- 
cessful professional horseman, could 
interpret the problems and challenges, 
but when the show's president. Walter 
Devereux, first asked him to do it he 
was embarrassed. ”1 didn't know w hom 
to talk to in the audience,” he said, “but 
then I decided to act as if I were ex- 
plaining the course to one of my pu- 
pils." That worked very well and was 
enhanced by the fact that the course de- 
signer. England’s Mrs. Pamela Carruth- 
ers, appearing at the Garden for the 
first time, was equally articulate. ("Who 
is the lady in the lame dress and tennis 
shoes?" someone asked as she strode 
around the ring, shaking fences and mea- 
suring distances.) 

Although a stranger to New York, 
Mrs. Carruthers, the only woman in- 
ternational course designer, is well 
known elsewhere in the show world. As 
a child she was already so preoccupied 
with riding that her parents shipped her 
off to school in France to forget horses. 
"Once there," she says, "I wrote plead- 
ing letters to both my mother and grand- 
mother, saying that all the other girls 


had fur coats, and I needed one. too. 
So they both sent money for a coat and 

I spent it on a 2-ycar-old racehorse." 

She first worked her new horse in dres- 
sage and then started jumping in ladies' 
classes until the war put a stop to that. 
After the war she bought a jumper named 
Galway Bay and competed internation- 
ally. never being out of the ribbons. 
"When I sold him I started course de- 
signing in a small way," she says. "Then 

I I years ago I got my first big chance." 

She was asked to do the show at As- 
cot. it was a huge success and she has 
since done all the European champion- 
ships, the ladies' world championship 
and the Washington D.C. show five 
years in a row. The ring at the Na- 
tional. long and narrow, presented dif- 
ficulties for Mrs. Carruthers. but she put 
together some testing courses. The Prize 
of Nations, for example, took a heavy 
toll in faults, yet it had only two fences 
over the minimum height. 

The competition that tackled her fenc- 
es in the Garden was uneven and some- 
times disappointing. There were teams 
from Argentina, Mexico, Canada and 
the U.S., and the Canadians, who had 
won the gold medal at Mexico City, 
did not supply the expected challenge. 
At the opening matinee Prank Chapot 
retired one trophy for the U.S.. while 
Bill Steinkraus duplicated the feat that 
evening. And that, more or less, was 
the w ay it went for the rest of the week 
a contest between Chapot and Steinkraus 
while the U.S. team pulled far ahead 
on points. 

Billy, riding Bold Minstrel, finally won 
the international championship, which 
was no novelty to the 17-ycar-old gray 
thoroughbred gelding, who has been suc- 
cessful in several careers: as a three-day 
horse, a conformation hunter and in- 
ternational jumper. Two years ago, with 
Steinkraus aboard, he won the puissance. 


going over 7' 3”. to tic the old Garden 
record. Once known as Old Fatso be- 
cause he ate everything, including his 
bedding, he has long since lost his mi<f- 
dlc-agc bulge but not his versatility. 

His rider, the U.S. team captain and 
Olympic gold medal winner, has had 
even more careers than Bold Minstrel. 

A member of the team since 1951, Billy . 
has been in concert management, an in- 
vestment analyst and a book editor. He 
also has written several books, plays the 
violin and the viola, is an amateur book- 
binder and is fluent in several languages. 
On the last night, after Bold Minstrel 
had knocked down one pole, Steinkraus 
said. "It was my fault. I was thinking 
ahead to the next fence." As it turned 
out, the pole hardly mattered. Billy was 
easily the international champion and, 
for the second time, retired the trophy 
as leading U.S. rider. 

The National was fortunate in that 
management did not have to face one 
problem bedeviling other shows: there 
were no classes for the Tennessee Walk- 
ing Horse, the breed that has been sys- 
tematically tortured for well over a dec- 
ade in order to achieve artificially an 
exaggerated running walk, (SI. July 21 ). 
Although there arc rules against such 
treatment at all AHSA-approvcd events, 
few shows have ever enforced them and 
it was a pleasant surprise to find that 
the two preceding the National made 
every effort to do so. Prior to the Wash- 
ington. D.C. show letters went to all ex- 
hibitors from the U.S. Department of 
Justice warning that the rules must be 
followed, and the American Royal in 
Kansas City stringently stuck to the 
book — much to the consternation of the 
judge of the division and many exhib- 
itors. These exceptions only stress the 
need for Congress to pass the pending 
Tydings bill, which hopefully would 
eliminate the problem for good, end 
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boating j Hugh D. Whall 



Big shoot-out on Lake Havasu 


Cesare Scotti of Italy won the world's biggest, richest outboard powerboat 
race from a fine field as an American archrival, Don Pruett, crashed 


N ot yet six years old. Lake Havasu 
City is one of the youngest com- 
munities in Arizona and the United 
States. It is a go-getting sort of place. 
With a touching glance back to the past, 
it has purchased London Bridge, whose 
1.005-foot span will be reassembled with 
"dignity and respect” to link the town 
and its airport (and it's a damned lie, 
say Lake Havasuvians, that they thought 
all along they were getting the Tower 
Bridge with its more picturesque struc- 
ture )■ It is also the site of the world's big- 
gest and richest race for outboard pow- 
erboats — an activity more in keeping 
with the town's up-to-the-minute way 
of life. 

This Outboard World Championship, 
which was run for the sixth time last 
weekend on Lake Havasu, was in es- 
sence a shoot-out among the leading en- 
gine and boat manufacturers. Win Hav- 
asu. the feeling goes, and the aura of 
victory will trickle down to a buying pub- 
lic that has something a little less spe- 
cial in mind than flat-out racing — like 
fishing, water-skiing or just noodling 
around on the water. 

That spirit of competition and com- 


merce attracted 1 1 4 boats from five coun- 
tries for a four-hour endurance run on 
Saturday and another on Sunday— and 
for the first time all the leading con- 
tenders rode so-called "tunnel” hulls. 
This is a new wrinkle in boating: a hull 
with twin sponsons forming a tunnel be- 
tween them. The hull is partly supported 
by a cushion of air developing in the tun- 
nel. and as a consequence speeds have 
risen to alltime highs- better than 100 
mph for the fastest boats. 

Although he was not to taste the fruits 
of victory, the fastest man at Havasu 
was a Texas-born Californian named 
Don Pruett. Pruett is not completely at 
home with Chamber of Commerce no- 
tions like dignity and respect. After win- 
ning the Elsinore 500 on Lake Elsinore. 
Calif, this year he bit the cork out of a 
bottle of celebratory champagne and 
tossed it off without a pause. He is as 
fast with his fists as with the bubbly. "I 
saw Don in a real battle, in Galveston 1 
think it was," said Racing Promoter Mel 
Zikes. "When the bar stools started fly- 
ing. I just leaned back against the wall 
and watched. It was beautiful the way 
Don handled himself." 


"Crazy." was the way Mts. Pruett 
saw it on Saturday as she observed Don's 
technique on the one right-hand turn of 
Havasu's four-mile, boomerang-shaped 
course. Vagrant gusts of wind disturbed 
the boats' air cushions, and the shore 
was ominously close, but Pruett non- 
chalantly cupped his head in his left hand 
as he took the turn with the other hand 
on the wheel. 

For two days brusque winds had 
lashed the confined waters of Lake Hav- 
asu. The redoubtable Italian driver Re- 
nato Molinari had flipped his boat dur- 
ing a practice run. Pruett's pal Joe Habay 
flipped during Saturday's race and broke 
his leg. Needless to say. Pruett, with 
three big Mercury engines making 
healthy sounds on his Ted Jones-de- 
signed hull, paid no attention to such 
trifles and went for the lead. After 1 V4 
hours his Triple Trouble made her only 
fuel stop. At the end of the second hour 
Pruett still led. But soon he encountered 
trouble with the lower units of his en- 
gine rig and mechanics worked furiously 
to repair the damage. They did so and 
Pruett resumed the race. But at the end 
of the day he lay sixth, while up ahead 
there was a three-way tie between It- 
aly's Cesare Scotti, Texas' Johnnie San- 
ders and Colorado's Robert H. George. 

Scotti, driving a 21-foot Molinari with 
a pair of Evinrudes, is an extremely ex- 
perienced man; he was voted the out- 
standing out boarder of 1968 for winning 
the Florida Gold Coast marathon and 
placing second in the Paris Six Hour 
Race during a consistently fine year. He 
and other Europeans arc noted for a 
steady, disciplined approach to racing. 
But at Havasu a rare mental lapse cost 
him a clear-cut lead. Experiencing en- 
gine difficulty just before the finishing 
flare was fired, he stopped a few yards 
short of the finish line and turned into 
the pits instead of completing the lap. 
Had he done so, he would have been cred- 
ited with 70 laps rather than 69 — the 
number run by Sanders and George. 

On Sunday, Scotti kept his wits about 
him at all times and defeated Sanders 
by a lap to take the SI 5.000 first prize 
at a record average speed (for the two 
days) of 72.54 mph. The veteran Bill Si- 
rois of Miami popped up in third place. 
Pruett? Poor devil, in his haste to catch 
up he collided with another boat and 
nearly sank. end 
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CROSS-COUNTRY Skip Myslenski 


A PTA meeting is tougher 


This is how Mrs. Doris Brown, a part-time teacher, described her win 
in the Nationals, a meet which attracted 542 girls from age 7 on up 


E ven on Friday night Mrs. Doris 
Brown was at ease. At dinner she 
smiled sweetly as the girls she would 
run against the next day stopped to say 
hello, and how are your ankles, and what 
kind of training have you been doing 
and, well, guess I’ll see you tomorrow, 
huh? “Uh, sure,” said Doris. Then she 
and three teammates from Seattle’s Fal- 
con Track Club took a mile walk over 
to a Lucky grocery store, where they 
shared half a gallon of Neapolitan ice 
cream and three yogurts. They returned 
an hour later, giggling. "Gosh,” Doris 
said, “now I'll have to go upstairs to 
my room and do some exercises. Got 
to get this weight off before tomorrow." 

She didn’t exercise, and the next day. 
when she would successfully defend her 
National AAU Women's Cross-Country 
title at Centinela Park in Inglewood, a 
suburb of Los Angeles, she lay in bed 
until 10, only three hours before the 
race. “I don’t know how she does it,” 
says teammate Nancy Main. “She's so 
relaxed. All she says is that she will beat 
them. And she does." 

Indeed she did, but Brownie is get- 
ting more and more competition. Kids 
are popping up all over the place who 
feel that running two miles or more over 
hill and dale is a very feminine thing to 
do. There is Francie Larrieu, a bouncy 
17-year-old from Sunnyvale, Calif., who 
worries that she may have missed some- 
thing by not going out for cheerleader, 
but finally says, "I guess I’m part of 
what you could call the in-crowd. And, 
no kidding, I like boys more than run- 
ning." And 2 1 -year-old Cheryl Bridges 
from Pontiac. Mich., who claims "the 
only time I get defensive is when I see 
those voluptuous, well-built actresses on 
TV. and then I look at myself and won- 
der what happened. All I got are legs. 
But I guess I’m lucky. My husband's a 
leg man." And 16-year-old Maria 
Stearns, who will be happy when she 
gets her braces off because that may 
save two seconds but who will never, 
never cut her long blonde hair, no mat- 
ter how many seconds that might save. 
And her teammate on the Santa Mon- 
ica A A. Pat Cole, a 2 1 -year-old UCLA 
senior. "I don’t have to worry about 
my image and about trying to look like 
a girl when I run," she says defiantly. 

Women's cross-country is both crowd- 
ed and in. Five years ago, at the second 
AAU championships, there were 40 en- 
trants. Last weekend there were 542. 
“It’s like pierced ears," says one girl. 


“A few years ago only certain people 
did it. But now it’s acceptable. Same 
with cross-country." An age-group pro- 
gram that has them running as early 
as 6 drew a field of 85 girls 9 or 
under who ran a l 4-mile course. Lezli 
Peterson of the San Jose Cindergals, 
won in 4:55.1. And there were 129 10- 
and ll-year-olds who ran a mile. Do- 
reen Assumma of the Rialto (Calif.) 
Roadrunners, won in 5:47.2. All the 
Dashers and Meteors and Comets, even 
Poison Spiders, made the lobby of the 
Sheraton lnn-Los Angeles Airport more 
dangerous than the Santa Monica free- 
way at rush hour. She was there, each 
girl claimed, to run. But first there were 
more important things. Like visiting Dis- 
neyland. And the swimming pool. And 


playing handies and tag. and catch-one- 
catch-all, and race ya up to the seventh 
floor — ready, set, go. 

They tell stories about these little girls. 
Like the 6-year-old whoclotheslined any- 
one w ho tried to pass her. And the 9-year- 
old who got tired and started walking 
up a hill — until she spotted a man with 
a camera, at which point she sprinted 
madly. And the 7-year-old who stopped 
in her tracks— and started crying — when 
someone passed her on the final straight. 
And the 4-year-old who was there, ac- 
cording to one official, “just to be ex- 
ploited by her father. And it worked. 
He got his picture in all the papers." 

Some, of course, are pushed by their 
parents. But more typical is Robin 
Campbell of Washington, D.C.’s Sports 



CHAMPION DORIS BROWN (LEFT) HELPS CHERYL BRIDGES, WHO FINISHED SECOND 
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CROSS-COUNTRY continued 



International, a winner of five straight 
races before finishing ninth in the 10- 1 1 
division last weekend. "I beat everyone 
in gym, so I started to run,” she says. "I 
like it because of the trophies and because 
I want to travel outside Washington.” 

"Well, what's been your biggest 
thrill?” 

"Winning at Fairfield.” 

“Not the National Junior Champi- 
onship?” 

“Nope." 

“Why?” 

"Because Fairfield gave the biggest 
trophies.” 

As she approaches the years of, say. 
Doris Brown. Robin Campbell will learn 
there is more to women’s track, and as 
she does, she might make a bow in the 
direction of Brownie, the pioneer U.S. 
woman distance runner. Now 27 and a 
part-time teacher, part-time student at 
Seattle Pacific College, Doris easily won 
her second straight title, finishing near- 
ly 100 yards ahead of Cheryl Bridges, 
with a 10:56.2 for the two-mile course. 
But, after all, she has won the Wom- 


en's International Cross-Country Cham- 
pionship the three years (1966-68) it has 
been held and is the world-record hold- 
er in the women's indoor mile [4:40.0]. 

Someone suggested to Mrs. Brown 
that the race was no harder than a PTA 
meeting. 

"Not that tough," she said. 

"Do you feel like an old lady, beat- 
ing back all the kids?" 

"The only time 1 feel like a grand- 
mother." Brownie said, "is when TV 
commentators call me that old veteran.” 

The week before the championships it 
was business as usual for Brownie — five 
miles in the morning around Seattle's 
Green Lake and over the hills of Wood- 
land Park and. as always, each hill meant 
something. The first was for Francie Lar- 
rieu, whom she expected to be her tough- 
est competition. The second was for 
Maria Gommers. the Dutch girl whom 
Brownie considers the best woman dis- 
tance runner. And the third was "for 
me," she says. "I knew if I was going to 
win I had to work on that final climb." 

Then, at night, she ran over one of 


the many trails through the woods and 
the beaches by Puget Sound. On Wednes- 
day, a tapcring-ofT day, she and her 
coach. Dr. Ken Foreman, went for a five- 
mile jog through the Arboretum on the 
University of Washington campus. It was 
a pleasant run among Japanese maples 
and Japanese red pines and Japanese 
katsura trees. 

“Did you see the cherry trees lining 
the creek?" Dr. Foreman said afterward. 

"Yes," said Brownie, "and there are 
still rhododendron in bloom, and the 
dogwood has got its second blossom. I 
don't know how it does it." 

Later. Dr. Foreman smiled when he 
was reminded of the conversation. “But 
it's true." he said. "The women run- 
ners are tremendously sensitive people. 
They are an amazing transition front 
the typical brute, front the archetype that 
all those who don't know women's track 
claim them to be." 

"Definitely," Brownie says. “Girls 
now always make sure they look well, 
that they have makeup on and that their 
hair is combed and that maybe they have 
a ribbon in their hair. 

"But still." she continues, “running 
is a matter of enjoyment and a means 
of fulfilling your needs, to at least par- 
tially give back to others what they have 
given to you. Even the books 1 read 
that inspire me in my running are those 
that talk about human character. I mean 
things like [Maxwell] Maltz" Psycho- Cy- 
bernetics and [Paul] Tournier's The 
Strong ami The Weak and [Robert W.] 
Russell's To Catch an Angel. All of them 
teach you how to make yourself better. 
They're positive books, and not abstract- 
ly positive but with reasons. There is 
even Nietzsche. He says, ‘If we have 
our own why of life, we shall get along 
with almost any how.' 1 have a why. To 
win an Olympic medal [in the 1,500- 
metcr run]. I figure I can do anything 
to get it." 

It is a new age, and the problems of the 
young w ill never be those of Doris Brow n 
or Cheryl Bridges or Pat Cole, each of 
whom was barred from her high school 
track. Nowadays girls aren't allowed to 
run unless they're girls. "I was insulted 
when the doctor said he had to check 
me," Francie Larrieu said, referring to 
the standard hormone test which is giv- 
en before most major meets. "He said 
he had to make sure I was a girl. My 
gosh, couldn't he see?" If, in fact, he 
couldn't, he was the only one. end 
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Agile, mobile, aggressive— Willis Reed is probably 
the finest two-way basketball player in the game today. 
The 6' 10", 240-pound “block of concrete’’ not only pulls 
down rebounds at a prodigious rate, but scores with the 
dexterity of a guard. His turn-around jumper and left- 
handed hook are almost unstoppable. 

Since netting the NBA’s Rookie of the Year award in 
1965, the great center has been named to every suc- 
ceeding All Star team. But perhaps the finest accolade 
given the Knick captain came from a teammate who said, 
“Willis Reed gives you the big game every night out.” 

Maybe your son won't turn into another Willis Reed. 
Not many children do become sports stars. But every 
youngster — including yours — can be as physically fit as 
the most talented athlete. It will help him get more fun- 
more of everything— out of life. 

Equitable knows how important good health is — 
and urges you to encourage physical fitness at home, at 
school, in your community. 

When you do, everyone comes out ahead. Your 
country, your family— and most of all, you. 


the j Equitable 


Will your boy hook them in 
like Willis Reed? 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
New York. New York 10019 


For an attractive 7¥« by 11 Inch reproduction of this drawing, send your name and address and the words, WILLIS REED, to: Equitable, G.P.O. Box 1828, N.Y., N Y. 10001 
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THE EFFETE 
EAST 


C out own, in southern New Jersey, is an unlikely plaee for 


the twain to meet, hut meet they do. And the bulls and steers are just as testy and the horses 
just as strong as they are depicted in Western song. Not only that, the animals have proven 
to he a good diversion for at least one 38-year-old commuter by COLES PHIN1ZY 


T onight the stars in the Western sky 
are so bright they seem almost alive. 
It is the kind of a night that makes 
any man on the range want to forget 
all the tired old tales of the West and 
stir up a few new legends. On such a grand 
night, let us bypass Laredo and the O.K. Cor- 
ral. Let us not sing of old John Wayne of Hol- 
lywood or even give a thought to Tonto, the 
Injun, or to Midnight, the great wild horse 
that made all the best bronc riders pull leath- 
er and eat dirt. As the last pot of coflce spits 
on the chuck wagon fire, let us turn our eyes 
East and sing instead of Cowtown, N.J., the 
cow capital of the oldest frontier, and of Gene 
Lorenzo, the great Eastern wrangler who 
taught his wonder horse Buck to chase steers 
on a railroad siding in the Bronx. 

For 20 of his 38 years Gene Lorenzo has 


been wrestling steers and riding wild bulls 
and horses in the rodeo arenas of the East. 
Since the steers, bulls and broncs of the East 
are every bit as big and ready as those of the 
West, in thccourseofwinningfameand a mod- 
est pile of money Lorenzo has occasionally 
been knocked silly and has broken a few' ribs 
and twice has been gravely injured. Although 
the scars he carries from previous engagements 
suggest otherwise, Lorenzo insists that rodeo 
is the sort of wholesome diversion that a 38- 
year-old commuter needs to ofTset the hum- 
drummery of modern living. 

In a good rodeo year Lorenzo may win 
more than S6,000 wrestling steers and bounc- 
ing around on bulls and broncs. In a good 
year his best horse Buck will bring him an- 
other $2,000 by serving as a mount for rival 
steer wrestlers. While this income is impor- 

continued 
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EFFETE EAST continued 


tant lo him, Lorenzo earns the greater part of his live- 
lihood operating a liquor display service in the Bronx of 
New York City, where he was born. He now lives on a two- 
acre spread in Spring Valley on the west side of the Hud- 
son River and, after spending an honest eight hours of 
turmoil in the liquor display business, Lorenzo must bat- 
tle his way home among fellow commuters on 35 miles of 
highway. When most commuters reach home, they relax 
in some simple way like downing a jugful of martinis. 
When Lorenzo gets home after a hard day, his method of 
unwinding is a complex one that goes something like this: 

I ) he kisses his beautiful wife Janet: 2) he shovels manure 
from three horse stalls: 3) he kisses his beautiful 5-ycar- 
old daughter Lisa; 4) he shovels manure out of the main 
paddock: 5) he tidies up the tack shed and scrubs a water 
trough; 6) he reprimands his 6-ycar-old son Chris for hav- 
ing ravaged the tomato garden; 7) he shovels more ma- 
nure; 8) he reprimands his 9-year-old son Gene for one 
reason or another: 9) he hauls five hay bales from the 
barn to feed his four steers and three horses. If there is day- 
light left after he finishes these relaxing chores, Lorenzo 
may unwind still further by going into his practice rodeo 
arena and wrestling a 700-pound steer — one fall, no time 
limit, winner take all. 

As Gene Lorenzo keeps insisting, there must be some- 
thing therapeutic or at least w idely appealing about rodeo, 
for in recent years it has attracted quite a variety of dev- 
otees in the East. Some of the professional ropers, bull- 
doggers and riders now competing on the Eastern circuit 
are executives and men of academic degree — men who do 
not need the money but love the game. In the other ex- 
treme, some of the competitors are rough-and-tumble high- 
schoolers who crave a form of artistic violence that has 
more individuality than football. The Eastern rodeo man 
is not a special breed, nor does he occupy a particular 
niche. He can be found here, there and almost every- 
where: on farms, in small towns and in the densest war- 
rens of big cities. At an Eastern rodeo, cowboys from 
Greenwich Village, the strident, arty heart of New York 
City, compete against cowboys from Piscataway, N.J., 
Peach Bottom, Pa. and other towns that seldom make 
any noise. It would be stretching things to say that the 
sport of rodeo is spreading through the East like a prairie 
fire. Indeed, at this point it would be rash even to predict 
that it will someday supplant tandem bicycle riding as a 
recreational outlet for the masses. Be all that as it may, it 
is a fact that already the professional Rodeo Cowboys’ 
Association has as many active members living within 50 
miles of Philadelphia and New York as it does around 
Cheyenne and Calgary. 

Some of the present Eastern performers were drawn 
into the rodeo game because of a boyhood association 
with beef and dairy stock. A red-blooded farm lad who 
has seen the thundering action of big-time rodeo on tele- 
vision is naturally tempted to try riding the local Guern- 


seys and Holsteins. After a farm boy has bounced around 
the pasture a few times astride Old Bossy, there is no way 
to keep him down on the farm. On Saturdays he is off to 
the rodeo to try his luck on the big bulls. After landing on 
their heads four Saturdays in a row, some of the boys 
learn there is more to rodeo than glamour. They return to 
the farm, older and wiser, and start saving their dollars to 
buy a McLaren-Ford. 

A good number of Easterners— Gene Lorenzo for one — 
grew up in metropolitan areas near riding stables. After 
serving as barn boys, grooms and instructors, many of the 
city boys tire of riding English saddles on urban trails. 
They move on to jobs at dude ranches such as Cimarron, 
a 30-year-old spread near Peekskill, N.Y., where there are 
weekly rodeos to entertain guests. 

A few of the good Eastern competitors never gave a 
thought to rodeo until they suddenly woke up. as it were, 
to find themselves in the middle of the arena receiving ova- 
tions. Consider the case of 30-year-old Arnold Desiderio, 
a native of Dover, N.J. who earns his living as a pulp man- 
ager at the Whippany Paper Company and now gets rid 
of his own excess pulp by roping calves and wrestling 
steers. Desiderio was not a horsy man until lie bought his 
kids a Shetland pony five years ago. Because his kids were 
having a ball on their pony, in a spirit of togetherness De- 
siderio bought himself a saddle horse. Within a year, crav- 
ing more action, he moved from an English to a Western 
saddle and a year later into the rodeo arena. 

Consider also Jack Meli, the bareback rider and bull- 
dogger who owns a minor interest in Gene Lorenzo’s two- 
acre enterprise. Thirteen years ago, 13-year-old Meli was 
making good pocket money by shining shoes in Irish bars 
and cleaning up after the horses of the New Kentucky Rid- 
ing Academy in the Bronx. Then Lorenzo led him astray. 
Since Meli, the stableboy, had often put flank straps on 
the New Kentucky saddle horses and bucked them after 
the proprietor had left for the day, Lorenzo suggested 
that he was ready for the big time. Que sera? And why 
not? Thirteen-year-old Meli went to his first rodeo ex- 
pecting to take his chances on a wild horse, but. alas, a 
friend entered him in the w rong event. Before he had time 
for a change of heart, Meli was in a chute at the end of a 
floodlit arena astride 2,000 pounds of discontented bull. 
He remembers Lorenzo giving him some last-minute ad- 
vice on how to hold the rope and how to avoid being 
gored after leaving the bull in midair. Meli spent seven 
seconds on the bull before going into the air. Although he 
did not ride long enough to qualify for a score, he broke 
no bones and was hooked on the game. 

Although in Eastern arenas the action is getting livelier 
and the purses bigger by the year and the entry lists are 
loaded with new, young heroes. Gene Lorenzo, the old 
cowhand from New York, remains the consistent winner. 
Despite his record Lorenzo can never expect too much 
personal glory. For one thing many of the best-paying 
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Do you think the gift of golden 
Galliano is too sentimental? 

Perhaps it is. 

The taste of Galliano is decidedly 
romantic, with overtones of baroque Old 
World richness. 

According to the Italian legend, 


Galliano is distilled from the rays of the 
sun ; so perhaps it would help to describe 
the taste as, simply, golden. 

But the tall bottle of golden Galliano 
makes a splendid gift. It isn't the thought 
that’s sentimental. « 

It's the gift of gold behind it. L 







It’s Christmas. 

How about giving her 
an island or something? 


Something worth a million memories that doesn't 
cost a million dollars. Make it a Christmas 
island, a Hong Kong New Year, a Rio Mardi Gras, 
an April Paris or any of hundreds of ideas 
you can get from a Pan Am ‘ Travel Agent. 

He can give you just the ticket in a gift envelope. 
Or he can wrap up a package tour for you 
in just a few minutes. Cost? Islands start as low 
as $85 from either coast. The whole world is 
less than $1300. Sure, it's no ordinary gift. 

But then, she’s no ordinary girl. 

Ran Am makes the going great. . 




EFFETE EAST continued 

Eastern rodeos are part of a larger 
carnival— just one of a wild variety 
of attractions offered at county fairs 
and expositions. At the county fair 
Lorenzo competes for public atten- 
tion with tattoo artists, sideshow 
barkers and the vendors of cotton 
candy, Farmall tractors and whirly 
rides. 

As Lorenzo climbs aboard a buck- 
ing horse in the arena, on the fair mid- 
way a spieler shouts out, "Lost 
Worlds is a family-type show. Come 
in now and see Asian flesh-eating fish 
from the rivers of the Amazon jun- 
gle. These fish are truly remarkable 
in their ability to devour a body as 
large as a human." 

In counterpoint to the midway talk- 
er the rodeo announcer proclaims, 

"And. now. the next contestant. In 
chute No. 3 a steer wrestler, bronc 
rider and all-round athlete. Gene Lo- 
renzo of Spring Valley. New York." 

As Lorenzo's bronc lunges from 
the chute, the rodeo band strikes up 
a sparkling galop in double time. On 
the midway another spieler cries out, 

"See the killer vats from the sewers 
of Paris, France. Don't miss this one. 

Rats larger than cats. The residents 
live in constant fear of these giant kill- 
er rats that are slowly destroying the great city of Paris.” 

The fairgoers who pay 35c to see the Asian man-eating 
fish find inside the tent a couple of carpy-looking fish and 
one small piranha that would have a hard time eating its 
way through a slice of liverwurst. Those who pay 15c to 
go into the show stall where the killer rats of Paris dwell 
find on the inside a solitary, somnolent creature that re- 
sembles, as much as anything, a muskrat that has been 
dyed with shoe polish. By contrast, no one in the rodeo 
arena feels cheated. Although Gene Lorenzo's spectacular 
ride on a bronc lasts only eight seconds, it is the real 
thing. He is a favorite with the crowd, and they give him 
a big hand. The judges award him 64 points and first 
money of S21 1.68. 

Lorenzo today might stand half a head taller than he 
does on the sport scene were it not for the fact that over 
the years a number of people — himself included — have 
screwed up his public image. His true given name is Eu- 
gene Di Lorenzo. Even though he long ago pared it down 
to Gene Lorenzo to make things easier for announcers 
and rodeo record keepers, he sometimes still turns up on 
entry lists and in the press as Gene Lawrence. Gene dc Lo- 
renzo or some such approximation. After a bull nearly 


killed him in 1955. Lorenzo purposely altered his identity 
for two years, competing as Gene Newman to keep his 
parents from fretting. (His sister Louise abetted him in 
this deceit by quickly switching channels when he showed 
up on televised rodeos in his own home.) 

In the early 1950s Lorenzo won one steer-wrestling con- 
test in New York State in 3.6 seconds, just .4 shy of the 
world record. The press dutifully led into the account of 
his feat by saying. "An Oklahoma cowboy last night came 
within .4 of a second of the world's hqlldogging record." 
Although to this day Lorenzo has never been west of Fort 
Worth, in his early years rodeo announcers sometimes 
told the crowd that he was a native son of California. Wy- 
oming or some other far part of the West. Because of his 
fame Lorenzo always gets a correct billing now, but the 
announcers still change the addresses of lesser-known East- 
erners whenever they feel the show needs a little artificial 
Western flavor. When Wayne Hall, a promising New Jer- 
sey bull rider, performs, for example, sometimes the crowd 
is told he comes from his real home town of Piscataway 
and sometimes that he hails from Tulsa or some other 
place out thataway. 

In Western rodeos the purses are bigger than in the 
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EFFETE EAST continued 


East: consequently the entry lists arc also longer and the 
competition tougher. While such things contribute to the 
splendor of Western rodeo, there is no reason for an East- 
erner to be ashamed of the local shows— nor any need for 
announcers to adulterate them with Western flavor. Ro- 
deo is not and has never been a closed shop, for West- 
erners only. Competent Easterners who have gone West 
into the big arenas have always managed to hold their 
own. taking a fair share of the purses along with the 
bumps and the knocks. Harry Tompkins, the famous bull 
rider and all-rounder who won a bundle on the Western 
circuit in the 1950s. learned the trade in Peckskill. Indeed. 
Tompkins won the first of his eight national titles in the 
West a mere two years after taking up the sport. 

Anyone who believes that only Westerners are good at 
their aboriginal game of rodeo can convince himself oth- 
erwise by reaching back into history precisely 100 years. 
At Deer Trail. Colo, in 1869 (the same year that the effete 
Eastern game called football was born) the cowhands of 
the Hash Knife, the Mill Iron and the Camp Stool ranch- 
es held the first rodeo contest of which there is any flimsy 
record. At that first rodeo staged by rough-and-ready men 
of the West, the title of Champion Broncobusler of the 
Plains was won, not by a Westerner or an Easterner, but — 
oh, my God by an English cow poke named Emilnic Gar- 
denshirc. 

Last August, when rodeo returned to Madison Square 
Garden in New York after a 10-year lapse, the affair at- 
tracted 130 competitors from the East and West. The 
three classic riding events of rodeo — bareback, bull and 


saddle bronc— are scored by judges w ho are understandably 
human and possibly affected by a competitor's origin or 
his reputation. In these three judged events at the Garden 
the Westerners won about SI 2.500 of the total SI 3.809 
offered. In steer wrestling, where the results are read from 
the cold hand of a stopwatch, the East and West split the 
purse of S5.684 right down the middle. In calf roping, the 
other stopwatch event, the East took a sliver more than 
\he West, although statistically the honors certainly went 
to the Westerners since they were outnumbered in the 
event by more than three to one. When the Garden rodeo 
was done, the star and hardest working performer turned 
out to be a Western-Easterner: the 13-year-old. Oklahoma- 
born wonder horse named Buck. Lorenzo had brought 
Buck East and trained him to chase steers on a Penn Cen- 
tral Railroad siding that protrudes from under the over- 
pass of a six-lane toll road in the Pelham Bay section of 
the Bronx. (Buck is probably the only Oklahoma horse 
that ever learned to chase steers while Mercury Cougars 
were chasing Chevrolet Impalas overhead.) In the Gar- 
den. Buck made 32 appearances (far more than any other 
beast or man), serving as the mount for 16 of the 40 steer- 
wrestling competitors and winning more than S3.000. 

While their talents arc necessary, the cowboys of rodeo 
arc only the supporting cast. It is the scrambling calf, the 
reluctant steer, the wild horse and the bull that really 
make the show and bring down the house. In professional 
rodeo a bucking bronc or bull must only deliver eight or 
10 seconds of action at about every fourth performance. 
Considering the high price of hay and feed these days. 



that means the equine and bovine stars of rodeo are doing 
better by the hour than Barbra Streisand. There is, how- 
ever, a difference. When the glamour of it pales, Streisand 
can always retire to Big Sur, Calif, and write her mem- 
oirs. The bronc or bull that tires of show biz and bucks 
no more usually goes to a cannery. Gentle readers, the 
next time you attend a large sport event, handle the hot 
dog you buy with awe and respect for it may be made of 
the remains of one of last year's rodeo stars. The 40^ 
frank that you buy enwrapped in a roll at a ball game 
may contain the grit and gristle of a mighty bull that once 
threw the national champion, George Paul of Del Rio, 
Texas. In some hot dogs — who knows? — you may be get- 
ting the minced loin of a bronc that bucked off the best 
riders at Calgary, Pendleton or Cheyenne. 

Rodeo flourishes in the East and can afford to play 
once again in a high-priced arena like Madison Square 
Garden primarily because today there is a dependable, 
highly theatrical and completely mixed-up rodeo herd of 
broncs, steers, cows, calves and bulls prospering in a small 
south Jersey community that is aptly called Cowtown. 
Although stars of the Cowtown herd have entertained 
Eastern audiences for some years and a few of them have 
played command performances out West, there are a num- 
ber of people in high places who still do not admit that 
Cowtown exists. According to the U.S. Postal Department 
and the Census Bureau and the New Jersey Department 
of Highways and Rand McNally, there is no Cowtown. 
Although in a throbbing, busy week more than 20,000 gal- 
lons of gasoline arc sold within the vague limits of Cow- 
town, none of the 13 gas companies doing business in 
New Jersey shows the town on its road map. 

Cowtown is real, for sure. Like Shangri-la, it is one of 
those places you can reach only by consulting the right 
prophets and having a certain amount of faith. The sim- 
plest way to reach Cowtown is to cross the Delaware 
River at Wilmington, Del. and aim for Atlantic City on 
the Jersey shore. It is best not to drive fast or you may go 
through Cowtown without knowing you were there. After 
eight miles of farmland dotted with rickety-shackety hous- 
es and sagging barns, when you come to the statue of a 
cow on the right side of the road, you are in the middle of 
Cowtown. There is another cow statue farther along, but 
there is no mistaking the Cowtown symbol. It is bright 
red, a trifle smaller than Paul Bunyan's mythical ox, with 
the face of a Hereford and the bulging udder of a con- 
tented Guernsey. Most days there is not much doing in 
Cowtown, but on Tuesdays the place is aflood with peo- 
ple who have come to buy and sell livestock, produce and 
just about anything. On Saturday nights in the summer, 
up to 5,000 adults and kids jam into Cowtown to sec the 
famous rodeo herd perform in its home-town arena. 

Cowtown owes its prosperity— indeed its existence — to 
three men, all named Howard Harris. Howard Harris I, 
who died in 1936, created the need for a Cowtown. His 


son, Howard Harris II, founded the place in 1940. and 
the grandson, Howard Harris III, is now the duly self-ap- 
pointed mayor of Cowtown, as well as its police chief, 
sewer inspector, herd boss, rodeo producer and all-round 
troubleshooter. 

There have been Harrises in the general area since 1690 
when two Welshmen named Samuel and Thomas Harris 
sailed to Long Island, found it too goldanged crowded 
and moved on West to New Jersey. To judge both by leg- 
end and fact, all the Harrises were solid, independent char- 
acters. Although there is not a jot of truth to the legend 
that one of the early Harrises sold the whole state of New 
Jersey back to the Indians in a fit of pique, the latter-day 
Harrises have all proved, both figuratively and in fact, to 
be superb horse traders. In 1906, after being flooded out 
of a livestock spread on Salem Creek, Howard Harris I 
bought 40 rural acres that abutted the main street of Woods- 
town, an old, Quakerish community four miles east of 
modern Cowtown. Life in Woodstown was pretty much 
the same from one day to the next until Howard Harris 
moved in and began rocking the place. In Woodstown, he 
started a weekly livestock sale and auction that by the 
late 1920s had grown into something bigger and livelier. 
Howard Harris 1 1, who served as an auctioneer, remem- 
bers the boom days: “Because we were situated down on 
a peninsula, I never thought we'd get volume, but I was 
w rong. Did people show up on Tuesdays? Lord, they came 
from everywhere to buy or sell something. We sold just 
about anything that could walk or could be carried or 
moved — livestock, poultry, produce, harnesses, paint, 
household goods, iceboxes, you name it. We even sold 
peacocks and sometimes monkeys and parrots. We sold a 
hearse once, and one day we auctioned off a calfskin that 
turned out to be the hide of a black-and-white bird dog. 
Women's corsets? We sold them. When we couldn't sell 
the corsets, we'd throw them around the crowd for the 
fun of it. My father loved it all. When somebody would 
put a dead possum up for sale, he'd exclaim, "By God. 
here's a different item.’ Pretty soon,” Howard Harris 11 
continues, “there were pitchmen coming around selling 
snake oil or some other medicine that would run the worms 
out of you. On a big Tuesday there would be somebody 
selling pony rides and maybe a Ferris wheel and merry-go- 
round.” 

At the Woodstown auction the zest of buyers and sell- 
ers was such that Howard Harris 1 was obliged at times to 
brandish his walking cane to move the crowd back from 
the wares. On one Tuesday when the folks would not 
heed him, he picked up a split bag of lime and swung it 
around his head, turning everyone in the front ranks white. 
“My dad,” Howard Harris II recollects, “was quite a char- 
acter.” 

To keep the auction snowballing, in 1929 How ard Har- 
ris I conceived the idea of holding a rodeo. He bought up 
intractable draft and saddle horses at the auction to serve 
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as broncs. For bucking bulls he used 
ihe biggest, rankest steers he could find 
and. for riders, any young fool who want- 
ed S2 mount money. As rodeos go. the 
first Woodstown show was not much. 
There were no seats except wagons and 
barn roofs, but it pulled in more than 
3.000 people. 

What with rodeo and various side at- 
tractions, the Tuesday auctions got too 
big and lively to suit many of the steady 
people of Woodstown— there were too 
many cars crowding the town and too 
many out-of-towners. including some 
not altogether desirable. “In a few 
words.” Howard Harris II says, “we be- 
came a public nuisance. The people 
parked all over the place. Maybe the 
mayor's wife would be having a bridge 
party. Well, the guests wouldn’t park 
near the house because all the spaces 
would be taken up with cow trucks. It 
just didn't go across too big. Remember, 
we were right on Main Street about a 
block from the Friends Meeting House.” 

When Howard II took over after the 
death of his father in ihe late 1930s, the 
town fashioned new parking restrictions 
and other ordinances designed to dis- 
courage the auction. Each time a new 
ordinance was passed, Harris II hired a 
lawyer to squash it. Finally, tiring of 
the legal fuss and bother, he told the 
mayor of Woodstown. “Don’t pass an- 
other ordinance. By Election Day 1940 
we won't be here.” Having said his piece, 
Harris pulled up stakes and migrated 
four miles to the west. On Nov. 3, 1940, 
Cowtown was born, and Woodstown 
went back to sleep. 

People of the county who remember 
the auction squabble of the late ’30s arc 
quick to point out that the statue of the 
big cow that Harris II Tater erected in 
Cowtown faces west with its rear end 
toward Woodstown. "After having to 
move from Woodstown," Harris II says, 
“I certainly wasn’t going to call our 
new place West Woodstown. People 
make a big thing out of the fact that 
the statue of the cow is sideways to the 
road with its tail toward Woodstown, 
but, hell, I just thought it looked better 
sideways. Why. that big cow is one of 
the most photographed things in this 


part of the world. We no more than got 
the damn thing in place by the road — 
not even bolted down — before a bunch 
of Shriners came by headed for Atlan- 
tic City. One of those Shriners crawls 
under the cow and starts milking her 
into his fez to have his picture taken." 

Despite the fact that Cowtown is not 
yet on any official map. rodeo became 
a box office success there as well as a prof- 
itable television product because How- 
ard II was a showman to the core, a 
man with a love for all great troopers. 
Although Cowtown has since produced 
more famous stock, in Harris’ mind, 
the greatest of the local performers was 
a pure Brahma bull called simply No. 
16. No. 16 not only threw riders and butt- 
ed rodeo clowns around with vigor but 
also picked up the knack of spinning 
around and around kicking at everyone 
like a wild horse. “People say a cow 
beast has no brains," Howard Harris II 
observes, "but No. 16 did. He was a 
showman pure and simple. In the af- 
ternoon when people would start com- 
ing in for a rodeo, the other bulls would 
be up in the pasture somewhere under 
an apple tree, but not No. 16. He’d be 
right down at the fence along the road 
looking over the kind of audience he 
was going to have that night. Because 
he threw everybody, at one rodeo to- 
ward the end of a season I played him 
up big. You know, I wrote up some- 
thing like, ‘The bull that couldn't be 
rode versus the cowboy who couldn't 
be throwed.’ The trouble was," Harris II 
continues, “No. 16 ate like a hog. The 
day of the big rodeo he got into 
a trough of moldy feed and got the 
scours. The rider that night — it was 
Pete Clemmons of Okechobee — rode 
him easy. No. 16 bucked some after 
that, but he was never great again. It 
broke his spirit." 

During World War II the livestock 
business at Cowtown boomed, and ro- 
deo died since no one had gasoline to 
come see it. The Cowtown show might 
not have started again except that How- 
ward Harris III, an independent cuss like 
his predecessors, kept jumping his traces 
and running off to compete in rodeos. 
In the summers of his high school years 


Howard 111 was supposed to work on a 
Wyoming dude ranch that his father had 
bought. While this would seem to be 
just what an Eastern boy might love, 
Howard III found it entirely too pho- 
ny. Since he had roped and ridden herd 
for real on the Cow town spreads in Jer- 
sey, whenever he got the chance he took 
ofT from the dude ranch and joined au- 
thentic cow punchers to ride herd on graz- 
ing lands. In the summer of his senior 
high school year, w hen the glacial till of a 
cellar he was digging caved in on him 
three times, as Harris 1 1 1 remembers it, he 
left the dude ranch in disgust and hitch- 
hiked to a rodeo in Shelby. Mont. Be- 
cause he had ridden scrub stuff back 
home for the hell of it and already wore 
a dental bridge because a Jersey cow 
had stuck her horn in his mouth. Har- 
ris III was convinced he was ready for 
the big time. “If anybody had tried to 
tell me I was not ready for bull riding 
then." he says, "they’d have been wast- 
ing their time." Armed with extravagant 
overconfidence, Harris beat the Western 
pros at Shelby to take S300 first money 
in his first competition. His father. Har- 
ris II. remembers the occasion slightly 
differently. “My son Howard," he in- 
sists, “did not leave for the rodeo be- 
cause the cellar caved in. The cellar fell 
in on me. He left before the cellar caved 
in. And, what is more, he stole my 
boots." 

In the fall of 1950 Harris III went to 
the University of Idaho. Since he had 
played every position except offensive 
end during four years at Woodstown 
High back home, he made the fresh- 
man football team. But when the Idaho 
frosh took off for their opener against 
the University of Washington in Seat- 
tle, Harris III was not aboard the bus. 
He was on another bus headed for a col- 
lege rodeo at Oregon State in Corvallis, 
thus ending his college football career 
before the first whistle. 

“Since I’d always been a Philadelphia 
Eagles fan," Harris II relates, "1 sort 
of fancied Howard playing football for 
Idaho and then coming back to play 
for the Eagles, but it just didn’t turn 
out that way. From the moment he went 
to Idaho he majored in rodeo and mi- 
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The big difference 
between 

Uniroyal’s belted tire and 
everyone else’s belted tire 
isthatoursis 
The Belted RainTire, 


When we decided to make a 
belted tire, we started out with a dis- 
tinct advantage over everyone else. 

We started with The Rain Tire*. 
Probably the best-known tire around 
today. 

You see, we figured that since 
we wanted to make a really safe tire, 
why not begin with a tire that had al- 
ready proven itself on a wet road. 

Now the first thing we did was 
take the most exceptional characteristic 
of The Rain Tire— its traction— and incor- 
porate it into an entirely new Rain Tire. 
We not only gave the tire a deeper 
tread, we also made it wider. So you 
get even more rubber to grip the road. 
Any road, wet or dry. 

Then we put two special 
belts under the tread, running 
the width of the tread and all 
around the tire. 


The belts act as a sort of armor 
plating, to cut down on cuts and rup- 
tures and just about anything else that 
might damage a tire. 

In fact, they give you up to twice 
as much protection against glass and 
other sharp objects as most of the tires 
on the road today. 

Besides acting as a protective 
shield, the two belts keep the tread of 
the tire very rigid. 

And since the tread doesn't 
squirm as much, it won't wear out as 
fast. Which means you also get a lot 
more mileage than most of the tires on 
the road today. 

So now you know all there is to 
know about The Belted Rain Tire. 

True, we did start out 
with something good. 

But we ended up with 
something even better. 



UNIROYAL 


The Belted Rain Tlta ii callable on 1970 outomobilev 
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Bauer 

< 3 ®. i 


“Ready when 
you are,C2B’.’ 


^C2B is ready, too. 
k Ready to help you 
shoot profes- 
” sional-looking 
’ super 8 movies. 

Because Bauer's C2B camera has 
professional features, like smooth 8-to-1 
power zoom Schneider f/1.8 lens, three 
battery-powered speeds including true 
slow motion, automatic wiping mask for 
fade-ins and fade-outs, manual override 
of auto exposure control for special ef- 
fects, brightreflexviewfinding, 
through-the-lens CdS electric-eyi 
exposure control and built-i 
pistol grip for steady hand- 
held shots. 

Ask your dealer to 
demonstrate the C2B 
and Bauer's seven other 
versatile cameras (includ- 
ing the exclusive, new 
C-Royal, the only super-8 
that shoots lap dissolves) 
and two auto-threading 
projectors. They all put on 


great show. 

Bauer 


From $50 to under $525 


Allied Impex Corp., 
168 Glen Cove Road, 
Carle Place. N Y. 11514. 
Chicago: Dallas; Glendale. 
Calif. In Canada Kingsway 
Im Equipment Ltd., Ontario. 



THE NEW MYSTIQUE 
OF MADEIRA BOLD 


A fascinating tobacco. Smoothness that turns 
on your taste. Aroma that turns on hers. 




it 

tastes 

expensive 

...and is. 


Made (tom an original old style 
sour mash recipe by Bill Samuels, 
fourth generation Kentucky Distiller. 

Also available in Limited Edition at 101 proof. 

90 proof • Stir Hill Distilling Co . Stir Hill firm, loretto. Ky 
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nored in business. The dean called me a 
couple of times to come out there and 
try to keep Howard from drifting off to 
rodeos.” 

On the collegiate circuit Harris III 
learned one thing fast: in the rodeo are- 
na the talents of a working cowhand 
that he had learned back home counted 
for almost nothing. The competitors 
were specialists. "The best of them used 
everything except slide rules," Harris III 
remembers. "There were guys w ho could 
beat you at bareback who couldn't ride 
a saddle horse from here to the front 
gate.” Although he never became spe- 
cial ist enough to dominate any one event, 
in his senior year at Idaho he ranked in 
the first six in five of the six college 
events and won the national collegiate 
all-round title. He was the first per- 
former to carry the Cowtown name suc- 
cessfully in the West. 

Last year, in the process of winning 
S27.822 and the national bull-riding ti- 
tle, George Paul of Del Rio. Texas set 
a record by staying on 67 consecutive 
bulls. At the National Finals in Okla- 
homa last December. Paul was the only 
competitor to ride more than six bulls. 
He rode eight of the nine bulls he drew. 
The only bull to throw Champion 
George Paul off at the Nationals was a 
mighty beast called Cowtown from the 
famous New Jersey town of the same 
name. Since its fame has spread so far, 
it bothers neither Harris II nor Harris 
III nor any Cowtowner that his home 
town is still not recognized by the Unit- 
ed States or the state of New Jersey. "I 
look at it this way," Harris 1 1 says proud- 
ly. “We're still one of those wild, un- 
branded towns." 

The coffee pot is empty. The chuck 
wagon fire is out. Already in the East 
the light of tomorrow is washing away 
the Western stars. While there is still 
time for sleep, how do we end this new 
cowboy song? It really needs no end. 
It is enough to say that there are 
now a host of cowboy heroes like Gene 
Lorenzo, riding into Eastern arenas 
with ruptured guts and unshatterable 
faith. And, just as once there was a 
Camclot, there truly is a Cowtown in 
New Jersey. end 
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Christian Dior watches 
are tailored to fit your wrist. 


You don't walk into a salon, 
choose a Christian Dior dress off- 
the- rack and walk out with it. 

The same holds true for these 
l 1 4-karat solid-gold Christian Dior 
| watches. 

Rl Each woman’s and man's watch 
JR in the Dior Collection has a 
C matching 1 4 -karat gold band. Not 
6 a loose Kind. An integral part 
of the case itself. One single 
M clean design. 

So when you select a 
Christian Dior watch the 
jeweler carefully measures 
j^B your wrist. 

Then he tailors the band 
‘ to fit your wrist exactly. 

B^^B Or, if there's a lot of 
tailoring, he may send it 
Kick to us to be finished. 
P* Yes, it's an uncommon 
■ amount of attention to 
devote to fitting a watch. 
^B But then, these are very 
^B uncommon watches. 

The Christian Dior 
Collect no by Bulova. 






THE MORE THE MERRIER ! BOOKS FOR COOKS, BOOKS FOR 

...BOOKS FOR EVERYONE ON YOUR CHRISTMAS LIST. ALL PUBLISHED BY 


FOODS OF THE WORLD 
$6.95 each 

The Cooking of Provincial France 

The Cooking of Italy 

The Cooking of Scandinavia 

The Cooking ol Vienna's Empire 

American Cooking 

Wines and Spirits 

The Cooking of China 

Latin American Cooking 

The Cooking of Germany 

The Cooking of the British Isles 

The Cooking of Spain and Portugal 

LIFE PICTURE COOK BOOK 
$13.50 


LIBRARY OF ART 
$7.95 each 

The World of Michelangelo 
The World of Delacroix 
The World of Leonardo 
The World of Winslow Homer 
The World of Marcel Duchamp 
The World of Vermeer 
The World of Watteau 
The World of Giotto 
The World of Rubens 
The World of Diirer 
The World of Picasso 
The World of Cezanne 
The World of Rembrandt 
The World of Titian 


The World of Bruegel 
The World of Goya 
The World of Manet 
The World of Matisse 
The World of Turner 
The World of Van Gogh 
The World of Velazquez 


LIBRARY OF AMERICA 
$6.95 each 

The District of Columbia 
The Pacific States 
New England 
The Gateway States 





KIDS, BOOKS FOR ART LOVERS, SPORTSMEN, HISTORY BUFFS, TRAVELERS 

Time-Life Books and all available at your favorite bookstore. 


GREAT AGES OF MAN 
$6.95 each 
Classical Greece 
Imperial Rome 
Ancient America 
Cradle of Civilization 


THE WONDERS OF LIFE ON EARTH 
$12.95 

AMERICA'S ARTS AND SKILLS 
$13.95 

THE CATS OF AFRICA 
$12.95 


HOW BABIES ARE MADE 
$3.95 

THE LIFE PICTURE BOOK OF ANIMALS 
$3.95 

THE U.S.A.-A VISITOR'S HANDBOOK 
$4.95 

CAN ELEPHANTS SWIM? 

$3.95 

ITTmfI 


LIFE 


YOUNG READERS EDITION, 
LIFE NATURE LIBRARY 
$3.95 each 

The Birds 
The Mammals 
The Desert 
The Sea 
The Fishes 
The Reptiles 
Early Man 
The Earth 
Evolution 
The Primates 
Animal Behavior 
The Universe 


BOOKS 




If you told these people The Peace Corps is 
the hypocritical extension of an imperialistic 
establishments military industrial complex, they 
would think you were crazy. 



And you would be, 



YESTERDAY 


Hooded Horses Cast Long Shadows in the Dawn 

Before Ycaza, Baeza and their countrymen made it the native tongue, Spanish was a foreign language at 
New York’s racetracks. A trainer who spoke it then found secrets easier to keep by CHARLES MOREY 


T he trainer, weather-worn, cautious 
and speaking in the staccato rhythm 
of his native tongue, gave his final in- 
structions to the small, dark jockey in 
the red and white silks: "Pegate a los 
punteros y no hugas In movimiento lias la 
la redo final. Aqui es may larga." 

Nowadays, thanks to Baeza. Ycaza, 
Cordero. Velasquez, el al.. Spanish is 
as much a part of the scene at Aque- 
duct and other major racetracks in the 
U.S. as the daily scratch sheet. In 1937. 
however, it was heard about as often as 
Russian or perhaps Rumanian. The man 
who spoke it this day was Jose Cuevas, 
and the rider he spoke to was Miguel 
Villcna. both of Chile. The red-and-whitc 
racing silks worn by Miguel were those 
of one Clarence Shockley of Los An- 
geles, a quiet, diffident, red-haired gen- 
tleman who had journeyed to Chile and 
brought back several racehorses, two of 
whom were named Sahvi II and Caba- 
llero II. 

It was June 25. 1937, and the five just 
mentioned — Shockley, Cuevas, Villena 
and the two fast and fit horses — were 
about to ambush the bookmakers at Aq- 
ueduct for something like half a million 
dollars in tax-free American currency. 

The groundwork for this coup was 
laid earlier that spring when Shockley 
checked into a barn at Belmont Park, 
roughly 10 miles from the old Aqueduct, 
with his new horses. At that time South 
American horses were considered as for- 
eign in this country as racing on grass. 
Along with the alien horses came two 
grooms, equally foreign, who doubled 
as exercise riders. The trainer, Cuevas, 
and the rider, Villena, did not appear 
until later. The grooms, lonely and mute 
because of language problems in a 
strange country, managed, nevertheless, 
to discover a cigar store on nearby 
Hempstead Turnpike, which was, marvel 
of marvels, run by a pair of horse-lov- 
ing Cubans who also spoke Spanish. In 


short order they were all friends. 

Meanwhile back at the track. Sahri II 
and Caballero II were winning them- 
selves a curious nickname. The Ku Klux 
Horses. The first few times Shockley sent 
them out on the training track to can- 
ter they wore unusual equipment: hoods 
that completely masked their heads ex- 
cept for eye slits and half sheets or blan- 
kets that were draped over their backs. 
It gave them a chilling appearance in 
the half light and gray mood of the dawn 
training hours. The hoods and half sheets 
were borrowed from an English training 
method, designed to make horses fit with- 
out strenuous workouts. The theory was 
that perspiration and slow gallops would 
do it and not tip off the experts that a 
horse was ready. 

The dockers at Belmont, men who 
lived by the numbers on the stopwatch, 
paid no attention to the two Chilean 
horses after their opening jokes about 
the Ku Kluxers. In the second week of 
June New York racing moved from Bel- 
mont to Aqueduct. That meant the dock- 
ers were spending their afternoons far 
removed from the Belmont training 
track, where the hooded wonders were 
still working out. There was, therefore, 
no one to notice when on certain of 
those afternoons Sahri II and Caballero 
II, with the two Chilean exercise boys 
up, put in some swift workouts. 

There was a good deal of conversation 
on some of those June evenings between 
the Chileans and the Cubans in the ci- 
gar store. However, it was all in Span- 
ish, so nobody knew what it was about, 
and nobody thought anything of the mat- 
ter when the Cubans sold the store for 
a reported price of S 1 0.000. 

In 1937 all betting at the New York 
tracks was with bookmakers, about 100 
of whom — legalized by the state — op- 
erated on stools with odds chalked on 
slates. Most of them were in the grand- 
stand, but some were in the clubhouse. 


It was a more personal way of betting 
than with the computerized pari-mutu- 
els of today. Best of all, if you bet a 
horse at 50 to I that was the price you 
got, even if he went down to 8 to I . 

On June 25th. 1937 Sahri II was en- 
tered in the first race at Aqueduct, a 
claiming race for $2,000 platers. The 
purse was SI. 000. with S700 going to 
the winner. Caballero II was dropped 
into the fourth race, an event for $4,000 
claimers. 

The handicappers in the racing pa- 
pers were not impressed with either 
Sahri II or Caballero II. The unvarying 
comment was: "Nothing to recommend 
this one." 

But bookmakers deal in money, which 
is a more concrete thing than opinions 
on paper, and so they are by nature cau- 
tious. Most of them employed a private 
docker whose job it was to spot any swift- 
working "good things." A docker 
named George Sharpe, also known as 
Mountain, was on the payroll of sev- 
eral books who solicited his opinion of 
Sahri II. 

"She isn't ready," Mountain flatly an- 
nounced. 

In the betting rings, both grandstand 
and clubhouse, the books chalked up 
their opening line. Sahri II was listed at 
30 to 1. No one seemed interested. The 
price went up to 50 to 1. Hcadin Home 
and Speed were the early favorites in 
the betting. 

Then it happened, something like the 
Johnstown flood. The two Cubans from 
the cigar store appeared in the grand- 
stand ring. Shockley and a friend were 
in the clubhouse. They all were betting 
as fast as the books could take the ac- 
tion, moving from slate to slate. 

The price fell fast. To 40 to 1, then 
30. to 20 and 10 to I . Some of the books, 
especially those who employed Clocker 
Mountain, held the line at 20 for a while. 
They all but got knocked off their stools. 
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Hooded Horses continued 


The general public, of course, had moved 
in on the heels of the Shockley group. 

The closing price was 8 to I . The only 
reason the odds stood still was that the 
horses were at the post. Villcna remem- 
bered his instructions from the trainer: 
"Stay close to the leaders, but don't 
make your move until well into the 
stretch. It is a long one here." It was, in- 
deed. At that time the Aqueduct 
stretch — the track has since been re- 
built— was a bit more than three fur- 
longs, the longest in the country. 

The race itself fell together like a Span- 
ish omelet for the Chilean contingent. 
Villena snugged his horse along in sec- 
ond place until well into the stretch. He 
then gunned Sahri II into the lead and 
flashed past the finish a comfortable 
length in front. 

The bookmakers had been slaugh- 
tered. The exact amount was never di- 
vulged, but it was high. The two Cu- 
bans had bet their S 10,000 at odds rang- 
ing from 50 to 1 down to 10 to I. They 
must have won about S250.000. Shock- 


ley, an independent soul who bet his 
own money, won at least that much. 

In retrospect, it is amazing that no- 
body claimed Sahri II for that ridic- 
ulous price of S2.000. Hirsch Jacobs re- 
portedly wanted to but got there too 
late. Hirsch was not too late for Ca- 
ballero II, whom he haltered from the 
fourth race for S4.000. 

After their burning in the first race 
the bookmakers exhibited their normal 
caution in the fourth event. They opened 
Caballero II at 5 to I. The Cubans had 
left to go off and count their money. 
Shockley was strolling through the club- 
house accepting congratulations. 

Caballero II receded to 8 to I, and 
Shockley began to bet a little. Just root- 
ing interest money. The fourth was a 
six-furlong dash. Caballero, again with 
Villena up, dropped way back. A horse 
named Isaiah, with a young jockey 
named Eddie Arcaro up, had the lead 
in the stretch. 

Caballero II came with a cometlike 
rush down the middle of the track. Right 


on the line the two bobbing heads were 
even. The camera could not split them. It 
was a dead heat. Under the rules of book- 
making the bets were split, meaning a 
payoff of 3*/i to I on Caballero II. Not 50 
to I, of course, but better than losing. 

Both Sahri II and Caballero II went 
on to a fair measure of fame on the Amer- 
ican turf. Neither raced in a claimer 
again. Sahri II won an edition of the pres- 
tigious Hawthorne Gold Cup and the 
Hannah Dustin Handicap at Suffolk 
Downs in Boston. Jacobs won renewals 
of the Aqueduct and Excelsior Hand- 
icaps in New' York with Caballero II. 

Nobody ever saw the Cubans again. 
They disappeared with a lot of book- 
maker money and reportedly went home 
to Havana. The docker. Mountain, died 
a few years later. The racetrack legend 
was that he had buried a lot of money 
in his backyard. Mountain had lived 
alone. For weeks after his death a num- 
ber of greedy racetrackers were busy dig- 
ging up Mountain's lawn, but nobody 
unearthed a dime. end 



The muscle is in the big belt. An exclusive, rubberized, steel cleated 
track that tears into ice, crust or deep powder stuff. You get a 
power-edge over lesser built machines ... and a track backed with a 
2 Year Warranty on all 1970 single cylinder models. Get on the 
right track: it pays off in power. 


MOTO-SKI. Winner of snowmobiling’s most coveted and 
demanding endurance race: 1969 Vingl-Oualre de 
Montpellier. 


MANUFACTURED BY INDUSTRIES BOUCHARD. INC. 

a subsidiary of Giffen Enterprises Linriled 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


basketball NBA Coach Jw Militancy of Ihc 
Los Angeles Lakers was up against ii he hail to 
meet the league's four toughest teams without the 
services of Wilt Chamberlain, Elgin Bavlor ami 
Keith Erickson Despite the brilliant effort of Jer- 
rs West to carry the tcvail all by himself, the Lak- 
ers lost 1 29 97 in Baltimore which was in the mid- 
dle of a seven-game winning streak. West was high 
scorer with 38 point'. Nest came the New York 
Knickv working on the longest winning streak in 
NBA history IptiKf /At. New fork won lot 9b de- 
spite West's 41 points and Mullaney's attempt to 
grjh an edge, or maybe just a respite, with a con- 
troversial play that caused the Knicks to resort to 
an illegal /one defense and thereby acquire Jr" 1 " 


heal t 


,. On 


e.lnesil.iv ilie Milwaukee Itmks 

r the t 


sprained his ankle in the first period. Me sat on the 
sidelines with an ice bag and only live points. \gwinsL 
San Francisco West was back with 44 points, hut 
WaliM.i J.-v I 111- sank 14 (.1 17 tlelJ-go.il Hies, 
scored .11 points in all. and Ihc l akers lost lor the 
fourth time. 114 Itlg. Embattled Mullancy . trsing 
Ins /onc-delense gimmick again, was called "a dis- 

.’i.i, . In lvisketh.il!' hs ( vi.lv 1 1 lie.. rev lee ot the 

Warriors. 

ABN New Orleans. lied at one point during the 
week by both Washington and Los Angeles lor 
lirsl place in (he West, won three straight and wound 
up alone on top. The last of the three wins. 105- 
|(l| over Denser, was the Hues* 10th consecutive 
victory at home and their 12th in 14 games Reg- 
ulation plas ended with the score 88- 8X. and the 
first overtime 'I4 'i4. With I 25 remaining in the 
second overtime, the Bins' Red Robbins made a 
held goal and a free throw to give New Orleans 
the lead lor good. Denver's Spencer Haywood was 
the game's high scorer with " points, pist as he 
l 18 points when the Rockets beat Dallas 
' ;h Cliff Hagan said. ”1 
x- attributed so much to 
whit Spencer did right 
, , . he is the best player in the league right now." 
NBA fast New York (3-1) Baltimore (3-1). Mil- 
waukee (2-2), Philadelphia (3-0) Cincinnati (2-2). 
Detroit (2 2) Boston (2 2). West Atl iota (?-?) Chi- 
caeo (? D lot Angeles (0-4) San Francisco (3 D. 
San Diego (1 2V Phoemi (0-3) Seatlle (13). 

ABA Easl Indtana(l-l) . Kentucky (2-1). Carolina (1- 
2). Pittsburgh (13). New Yoik (4 0), Miami (0.3). 
We-, I New Orleans (3 0) Washington (3-1 1 Los An- 
geles (1-3) Dallas (1-2) Denvet (1-2). 


109 10). ( haparr.il Co 
don't think tile loss can 
what we did wrong «' l 


boating I hough 22-mph winds snapped Ins mast 
near Ihe end of Ihc final race nl Ihc six-day l.iglll- 
nmg class world championship in Buenos Aires. 
HIU ( I < iOLDNMM H. i i Smii’pi . won with two 
seconds, a fourth arid a fifth. 

CESARE SCO I II of Italy, drtsing a 21-foot Mol- 
inari, won the Outboard world championship in 
Lake Havasu ( its . Ari/, (page 661- 


boxing World Flyweight Champion I I Rl N 
TORRLS of Mesico successfully dcfendcvl lus title 
against Susiuiiu Hanagata ol Japan; by unanimous 
decision after 15 rounds, in Guadalajara. 


CROSS-COUNTRY i -I RKY I INDGRI N, making 
his lin.il appearance lor Washington Stale, won 
the NCAA championship over a held ol 274 in 
New York Ills lime. 78 59 2. bettered Mike Ryan s 
course record bv 17 (i seconds. The UNIVERSITY' 
Ol HAAS AT I L l*ASO sound, lour ol them 
freshmen, oulseored Villanova lor the team title in 
both the NCAA meet and the I S. Track and Field 
Federation meet in State College, Pa. two days 
later The AAL) women s championship Ipiixe r.9>, 
contested on a two-mile course m Inglewood, 
(alii-, was won lor the third lime by DORIS 
BROW' N of Seattle's Falcon r rack Club Sts-lool- 
ms Olympic 5.000-meter man JAC K BACHt l - 
I R of Birmingham, Mich, covered a tough 
1 0.000- meter course in Bloomlicld Hills in .10.49.8, 
heating a held of 60 lor the AAd men’s litlc. 


football Ni l Three of the four divisional ti- 
tles were setlled last week when Cleveland of the 
Century pulled out a 28 24 win over Chicago, un- 
beaten anil untied Los Angeles ol the < oaslal put 
down Washington 24 I 3 and Minnesota ol the ( cn- 
tral shut out Detroit 27 0. The Bears, led by Gale 
Sayers, who gained I2f> yards in 20 carries, were 
leading the Browns by three points until the last 
minutes of the fourth uuartcr Bui then Cleveland 
Quarterback Bill Nelscn moved ho team 80 yards 
with passes to Gary Collins. Leroy Kelly and Col- 
lins again, and Ron Johnson ran seven yards for 


Ihc winning score. Chicago has now guaranteed 
itself us worst season ever. Los Angeles, converse- 
ly , has Us best record since joining the league as 
Cleveland in 1937. 

ALL: Oakland, the Western leader, took on New 
York. Ihc Eastern leader, on Ihc Jets' home turf 
before a record crowd of 6.1,865 and won 27 14 
on belter passing and a belter defense. Daryle La- 
montca completed 19 of 28 passes for 134 yards 
whjlc Joe Nanialh could manage only 10 of 30 lor 
169 yards. While Jim Turner missed three times 
for the Jets, Oakland Kicker George Hlanda scored 
held goals from the 2.1 and the 37. The win gaie 
the Raiders a half-game lead in the West; the Jets, 
slid first, have yet to clinch I heir division title. 
NFL East Century Cleveland (8-2-1) SI. Louis (4- 
61) New York (3 8) Pittsburgh (1-10). Capitol 
Dallas (8 2-1) Washington (5 4 2) Philadelphia (4 

6- 1) New Oilcans (4-7). West Central Minnesota 
(10-1) Detroit (7-4) Green Bay (6-b). Chicago (1- 
10). Coastal Los Angeles (11-0). Ballunore (7 4), 
Atlanta (3-8). Sen Francisco (2-7-2). 

AFL Easl. New York (8-4). Flouston (5-5-2). Boston 
(4-8) Buffalo (4 8) Miami (2-9 1 ). West. Oakland (10 
!-!) Kansas City (10-2). San Diego (6-6). Cincinnati (4- 

7- 1). Demrer (4-7-1), 

Russ Jackson threw four touchdown passes, two 
ol them to Ron Stewart, as the OTTAWA ROUGH 
RIDERS beat the Saskatchewan Roughridcrs 29 
II (dr the Grey Cup. the championship of the Ca- 
nadian Football League. 

golf ARNOLD PA I MI R held off Dick Crawford 

to wm the SHHI.DIHl Heritage Goll ( lassie at Hilton 
Head Island. S.C. by three strokes t puitr 24 1. 

hockey NFII : Hu- New York Rangers, leading 
Ihe Eastern Division with two more wills and a 
lie, ran their unbeaten streak to 10 games, the long- 
est since the 19.19-40 season, when they went on to 
win tlx- Stanley Cup. I lie tic. 2 2. was against Phil- 
adelphia. the only Westerly team that has given the 
Rangers any trouble all season. Their last meeting 
was also a tie. Tony Esposito, the Chicago Black 
Hawks' rookie goalie, got his fourth shutout last 
week, 6 0 against I os Angeles. He now leads all 
NHL goalies, having allowed only 27 goals in 15 
games lor a 1.8 average per game Bobby Orr of 
the Boston Bruins was lied with Phil Goycttc of 
St. Louis for Ihe league scoring lead when the Bru- 
ins met Philadelphia. As Boston won 6 4. <)rr scored 
with two 55-l'oot shots and set up another. The 
Blues were idle that night, but Goyclte gals' chase 
two nights later when he scored twice as St. Louis 
downed Los Angeles 3- 1. 

NHL -Easl New York (2-0-1) Montreal (1-0-2) Bos- 
ton (11-2). Delioit (2-0-1). Chicago (2-1-0) Toronto 
(2-1-0), West SI. Lours (2-0-0). Minnesota (0-1-1) 
Pittsburgh (1-1-1) Philadelphia (0-2-2). Oakland (0- 
3-0). Los Angeles (0-3-0) 

horse racing KING EMPEROR (5351. n 
Wheat c> Stable 3-ycar-nld. upset favored Dewan 
by 2% lengths in winning Ihc S60.8OO Stuyvesant 
Handicap at Aqueduct. His lime 1 .34-’ ,, was a rec- 
ord for the event. 


SOCCER On the plavtng lields ol* Farlham College 
in Richmond. InJ I ASTERN || I.INOIS beat de- 
fender Davis and Elkins I 0 in Ihe second over- 
time to wm the NAIA championship. 


mileposts AWARDED The Fleisman Trophy 
as the outstanding college football player of the 
season, to STEM OW ENS of Oklahoma, senior 
halfback who in three varsity years carried 905 times 
liir 1.876 yards and 56 touchdowns, all records. 


NAMED Rookie of the 
League. LOl PINH LF V 

e Kansas ( its Kovals it 


Year for the American 
. the outfielder who led 
.ii halting; and for the Na- 
tional League. IFD SIZE MORI ol I ns Angeles, 
a former catcher who pluyed his tirst season in the 

NAMED lo succeed Joe Schultz as manager of 
Ihe Seattle Pilots. DAM HRISIOI 16. manager 
until a month and a half ago of the Cincinnati 
Reds. 


1 RADIO Outhelder ALEX JOHNSON anil In- 
licldcr CHICO Rl,IZ by Ihe Cincinnati Reds to 
the California Angels m exchange for Pitchers JIM 
McGI OFIU.IN. PIDRO IIORBON and V|K\ 
GEISHF R 1 Johnson's .115 was the sixth highest 
hatting average in the National League, while Me- 
Glothlvn was 8-16 for the season but had a 3.16 
FRA. 


FIKfcl): By ihe Miami Floridians of the ABA. 
JIM POLLARD, head coach of the franchise since 
1967. He will be replaced by Hal Blttman of Clicj* 
ncy Stale College. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



MICHAEL BOCON is 

the only goalie Ihe soc- 
cer team of Si. Paul 
Cal ho I tc High in Bris- 
tol. Conn, has ever had: 
and in ihe iwoyearsand 
28 games since it began 
plu> he has allotted 
only nine goals. St. 
Pa til's record this sea- 
son is 12-3-2. Ten wins 
wefe shutouts. 



LEM JAMES of NCW 
Canaan (Conn,) High 
has. in 10 games this 
season, carried 162 
limes for 1.200 yards 
and 25 IDs. caught 30 
passes lor426 yardsand 
eight TDs and set a 
state record with 40 
points in one game, 
though he plated only 
in the lirst half. 


DAVE KINYON scored 
eight of the Wisconsin 
Rugby Club's points as 
they beat the VJnixer shy 

ot Illinois ii 6. Ilie 

five-year club career of 
the all- Midwest back- 
fielder ended a week 
later when lie went into 
training lor a South 
American Peace Corps 
assignment. 




OLE GUNDERSON. 

sophomore halfback 
for St. Olaf College in 
N'onhlield. Minn., who 
never played ll-man 
football until college, 
rushed for 356 yards in 
a 38 31 win oxer Mon- 
mouth. The total was 
the sixth highest for a 
single game in colle- 
giate football history. 



DAVID MERRICK. 16, 

won ihe Illinois high 
school cross-country 
championship in the 
record time of IV. I'M 
lor 2.75 miles on the 
University of Illinois 
golf course. A junior at 
Lincoln-Way High in 
New Lenox. Merrick 
was undefeated during 
the I8W season. 


JANIS FISH eo-cap- 
tuined the I avion (Pa.) 
Area High field hockey 
team to 10 wins, all 
shutouts, and its second 
straight league champi- 
onship while selling 
three school scoring 
records six goals in 
one game. .34 for the 
season and 74 lor her 
varsity career. 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


GOODBYE, COLUMBUS 

Sirs: 

Please slap Mr. Dan Jenkins' hands for 
his article Ohio Slate: Alone at the Top in 
your Nov. 24 issue. Too bad we did not get 
to see the great game that he suggested: 
Ohio State's offense against Ohio State’s 
defense. Instead, we had to watch both of 
those great teams against poor little Mich- 
igan. Which of the two great Ohio State 
teams was responsible for the loss, the of- 
fensive or the defensive? 

Fortunately, Ohio State can sit by the 
fire on New Year’s Day and watch all 
the games without having to meet the 
now No. 1 team in the nation. For the 
game of the year that he was probably try- 
ing to describe, watch Texas vs. Arkansas 
on Dec. 6. 

W. O. Frazier 

Wharton, Texas 
Sirs: 

Re your designation of Columbus as foot- 
ball’s mccca. Goodbye, Columbus! 

Mark Speaker 

Camp Hill, Pa. 

MIDWESTERN OBJECTIVES 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on your excellent article, 
Missouri Waltzes to Victory (Nov. 17). It 
gave a good insight into the total spectrum 
of a football weekend at Mizzou. I was 
glad to see you praise the Big Eight Con- 
ference and especially the 1969 Missouri 
Tigers. 

Thank you for putting into print some 
of the reasons why I have journeyed back 
to Columbia for four games this season even 
though 1 graduated from MU several years 
ago. 

Jim R. Connely 

Chicago 

Sirs: 

As Roy Blount said, “The Big Eight is 
the toughest conference in the country this 
year.” You would never know this if you 
read your college football section every week. 
As a rule the Big Ten and Notre Dame get 
much more coverage than the Big Eight. 
I’m sick and tired of hearing stories of No- 
tre Dame nipping those powerful Pitt Pan- 
thers or Purdue just getting by the fero- 
cious defense of the Wisconsin Badgers. Se- 
riously, it hasn't been quite as bad this year. 
But you seem to have forgotten that the 
Big Eight’s best team, Missouri, pounded 
Michigan 40-17. The depth of the Big Eight 
Conference is unmatched anywhere in the 
country. Let’s start getting things straight. 

Don Copple 

St. Louis 


Sirs: 

Many thanks from Coloradoans for the 
nonmention of us in connection with Mis- 
souri's 9-1 record. Does that make us the 
Nameless One-dcrs? 

Phyllis Irving 

Denver 

Sirs: 

I would like to inform you that Missouri 
isn't the only team in the Big Eight. Ne- 
braska also happens to belong. As a matter 
of fact, Nebraska tied Missouri for the Big 
Eight championship. 

You said that Missouri virtually wrapped 
up the Big Eight Conference title by de- 
feating Oklahoma 44-10. If you happen 
to pay attention to other football games 
in Jesse James and Quantrill country, you 
will notice that Nebraska beat Oklahoma 
in the snake pit of Norman 44-14. This 
was the first time in three years that Okla- 
homa had lost at home, and the great 
Steve Owens was held to under 100 yards. 

Tom Schneider 

Nebraska City, Neb. 

CASTLE COUNTRY 

Sirs: 

I enjoyed reading some of your opinions 
concerning Italian skiing ( The Country Is 
a Castle, Nov. 17) but I feel that many en- 
thusiasts reading the article will get the 
wrong impression of Val Gardena. 

For example, I can remember a two- 
nnilc, 30-minutc tie-up of traffic caused by 
an overcrowded intersection in Ortisci. 
The long line of parallel-parked tour bus- 
es would only permit one lane of traffic 
through the town. To me this did not ap- 
pear to have "that undiscovered look," 
nor was it "monumentally isolated." In 
fact, the scene reminded me of my in- 
structor days back in Wilmington, Vt. dur- 
ing Christmas vacation. 

Val Gardena is not "the only ski area 
in the world where the communities all 
have two names." In fact, northern Italy 
(because of its geographic location) has a 
German name and an Italian name for 
everything. Of course, "they speak a dif- 
ferent language from their countrymen 
down in Milan and Rome" — northern Ital- 
ians speak mainly German. If they didn't, 
they would lose a lot of tourists. 

The point books for about S7.25 “will last 
the average skier two or three days" provid- 
ed that he doesn't plan on riding too many 
lifts. I am a senior member of the National 
Ski Patrol (European Division), and I've 
seen a lot of average skiers. I have even seen 
two average skiers ski up one of those point 
books in four hours. It takes a little luck to 
find areas that only require two or three 


points per lift, but if you arc fortunate 
enough to find one you can enjoy yourself for 
several days with one book. 

Just a question regarding your photog- 
raphy of the fashion models. The beautiful 
girls in their colorful outfits cast a real con- 
trast w ith the gloomy weather in which they 
were photographed. Why did you choose 
such poor weather to reflect the "Italian 
mood"? People, at least in Europe, like to 
think of Italy as being sunny and mild, and 
it is. My 30 days in Italy, so far, have all 
been sunny ones. I realize, of course, that 
it would never snow if it didn't cloud up 
sometime. But don't get me wrong, it's a 
great place and a cheap place to ski, and it 
has an atmosphere all of its own. 

Jon K. Fitzgerald 

Garmisch, Germany 

GENTLE BEASTS 

Sirs: 

Obviously the author of Beware of Fierce 
Breeders (Nov. 10) has never had the joy 
of becoming acquainted with a bull mas- 
tiff! Yes, as she states, I live, breathe and 
dream bull mastiffs. But I would hasten 
to assure the writer that I would trust 
any dog of mine with any young child, w ith- 
out fear of the dog harming the child. 
Since this breed was founded to guard live- 
stock and wildlife, and to guard and de- 
fend without mauling, I find some of the 
statements a bit farfetched. I resent the 
implication that guard dogs arc bloodthirsty 
beasts. May we have a rematch? 

Linda H. Right 

O'Fallon, Mo. 

SELL AND TELL 

Sirs: 

Having just finished reading Hot Pitchmen 
in the Selling Game (Nov. 17), I thought it 
might be interesting to look back at the last 
six or seven issues and sec how many athletes 
endorsed products advertised in SI. Some of 
the athletes include Jerry Kramer, Jean- 
Claudc Killy, John Havlicck, Bobby Hull, 
Pec Wee Reese, Frank Ryan and, last but not 
least. Rocky Graziano. Of course, we can't 
forget the 45 pro football stars who are listed 
in your own advertisement for posters. 

Obviously, advertisers in Sports Illus- 
trated go along with the trend. 

Steven Hyman 

Brooklyn 

Sirs: 

I was most pleased with the article about 
sports personalities in advertising. I think 
Wilt Chamberlain climbing into a Volks- 
wagen is pretty silly, but I would not say it 
to him face to face — even if I could stand 
with him face to face. The same applies to 
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Arizona’s 

To,al va- 

Concept W ' 

Resort 
for the 

GREAT GOLF HOLIDAY 


7 Days - 6 Nights 
5 159 7 5 per person * 


TOTAL FUN! Golf-? Robert Trent Jones 
courses— Tennis — Swimming — Riding — all 
Recreations 

SPACIOUS! Guest accommodations 
BEAUTIFUL! New Terrace Dining Room 
and Cocktail Lounge 
GREAT! Entertainment and activities 
A BRIGHT IDEA! For Thanksg.ving. 
Christmas and New Year’s- Delightful 
program available. 

PRICE INCLUDES! All greens fees on 
both courses — twin bedroom with patio 
— all breakfasts and dinners — transpor- 
tation to and from Phoenix Airport- 
all taxes 


• double occupancy thru January 25. 1970 


For Brochure, special Great Golf Holiday and 
Holiday Program write; 

Reade Whitwell, Mgr. 


THE WIGWAM 


Arizona's Country Club Resort 
Litchfield Park, Arizona 85340 
Phone 602 935-3811 


DEG0Y5 AND 
DECOY CARVERS 
OF ILLINOIS 

Paul W. Parmalee 
and 

Forrest D. Loomis 

More than 400 photographs 
—with 8 pages in full color— 
illustrate the biggest and 
njost beautiful book ever 
published about decoys. 
Years of research went into 
this major contribution to 
the preservation of a 
genuine American folk art. 
This Christmas, make this 
book a gift to remember for 
the sportsmen in 
your family. 

$15.00 

After January 1 , $1 7.50 

NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 

DeKalb. Illinois 60115 



Tom Seavcr crying on a Maypo commercial. 
Joe Naniath's case, however, is different. 
For 10 grand even I would be serious about 
shaving off a Fu Manchu mustache. 

Philip Bruce Sailer 
Howard Beach. N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Although I enjoyed your article on ath- 
letes turning admen, I do disagree with one 
of your statements. You said that Joe Fra- 
zier has never endorsed a product, but I 
saw him the other night explaining how to 
shave an extra tough beard on a Personna 
blade commercial with Clint Walker. If that’s 
not endorsing a product. I’d like to know 
what is. 

Greg Eckfrle 

Jasper. Ind. 


Sirs: 

Why don't they put Wilt in a VW and 
O.J. in a Chevy and send them lo Smaks 
for a bowl of Maypo, a glass of Gatorade 
and sonic pancakes, while they listen to Den- 
ny McLain and Phil Linz do a duct ? Then 
we can all take only one of La Capsule 
Bayer instead of two every time wc sec one 
of those commercials. 

Frank Barkan 

Havcrtown, Pa. 

GAMES PEOPLE PLAY 

Sirs: 

After reading articles on bird watching 
and dart throwing, I wondered what was 
left for you to write about. Sandy Tread- 
well's article on tabletop football (" Dice 
Ball Keeps the Mind Fit," Nov. 17) came 
as a pleasant surprise, since my friends and 
1 are part of the growing cull of armchair 
quarterbacks in search of fulfillment. 

It was quite a disappointment to see Mr. 
Treadwell give the game a poor image by 
writingabout the exploits of a groupof over- 
grown children like the DFL. While they 
are well organized and have a great deal of 
fun. some of their stunts seem neurotic and 
don't reflect the behavior of all who play 
the game. Mickey Mouse hats and leopard 
skins? Ridiculous 1 . 

My friends and I are high school stu- 
dents and play Strat-O-Matic's game as an- 
other way to satisfy our appetite for foot- 
ball. The only thing approaching odd be- 
havior in our games is a 16-year-old with a 
peace button screaming for Ray Nitschke 
to kill Joe Namath. 

Rom k i Goldman 

Brooklyn 

SPORTSMEN 

Sirs: 

My vote, and surely yours, must be cast 
for Snoopy as Sportsman of the Year. This 
lovable character symbolizes fulfilled desires 
(New York Mcts) and hopes, yet to be ful- 

condnurd 




JANUARY 14-18 


at the famous 
PHOEIMIX COUNTRY CLUB 

Take in the 35th Annual Phoenix Open . . . 
soak up some warm sunshine . . . live it up 
in the heart of Arizona’s resort country! Mail 
this coupon tor free information on the 
Phoenix Open, accommodations and things to 
do in Phoenix. 

Sponsored by 

The Thunderbirds 

Mail Coupon Today! 


THE THUNDERBIRDS 
805 N. 2nd St. 

Phoenix, Arizona 85004 
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Ingenious Petri Color 35 fits pocket or purse. 
13% oz. 4" camera marvel takes superb full- 
frame 35mm pictures. Sharp f2,8 lens retracts. 
Simple 3-wheel catch-all-aclion control system. 
Automatic CdS electric eye exposures. Instant 
film loading. A joy to handle. Under $110. Clicks 
great shots — unnoticed. But beware of pick- 
pockets. The pocket edition is popular. 

Petri Color 35 

Petri International (USA) Corp., New York, N.Y. 10016 
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WAIST- AWAY™ reck 
for men and women! 

EASE INTO A YOUTHFUL SHAPE 
WITHOUT EXERCISE 

When athletes want to reduce fast, they 
"sweat it off" w'th special rubber suits. You 
can now use their proved, fast method. No 
bulky, cumbersome weights! 

WAIST -AWAY is so simple, it's amazing 
how easy it works while you relax. WAIST- 
AWAY isa pliable, wide bettof soft rubber-like 
composition that you wear next to your skin. 

It makes your body heat reduce that excess 
midriff bulge while you do housework, jog, or 
just sit and watch TV. 

The soothing massage effect relieves back 
and waist tensions. The heating effect devel- 
oped by WAIST-AWAY helps to ease backache 
and stiffness. A wonderful aid to athletes, 
businessmen, housewives. 

Velcro brand fastener keeps belt snug. Spec- 
ify man's or woman's model. SEND YOUR 
WAIST MEASUREMENTS. Check or money 
order; no COD. 


uces stomach bulge 

A Singer 

TONY 
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shape 
for his 
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WAIST-AWAY BELT postpaid $11.95 

Add local sales lax (NYC 6%) 


IBEM SALES CORP., Dept. SI-185, 509 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 10017 


I Little Knowledge 
I About Arthritis 

I can make the difference between j 
I control and crippling. 

I Something can be done. 

I For facts ...for help, call on 

|The 

| Arthritis Foundation 

Let's help each other. 




If you're moving, please let us know four weeks before changing your address. 


Be sure to attach your address 
label when writing on other 
matters concerning your subscription 
—billing, adjustment, complaint, etc. 


Subscription price in the United States. 
Canada. Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean 
Islands $10.00 a year. Military personnel 
anywhere in the world $7.00 a year; 
all ethers $14.00 a year. 


To order SI. check box: Q n 


ATTACH PRESENT MAILING LABEL HERE. 


Mail to Sports Illustrated 

Time Life Building 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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filled (Boston Bruins). As a shortstop on 
Charlie Brown's misfits, he constantly de- 
lights the reader with his base-running abil- 
ity and heroics. As a hockey player, he is 
envied by Bobby Hull for his slap shot. 
E\cn the Red Baron fears him! 

Snoopy symbolizes conquered horizons 
and hope for all. 

Richard S. Seigle 

Pawtucket, R.l. 

Sirs: 

Even we West Coasters concede that the 
Sportsman of the Year is an Easterner — 
Joan Payson. 

Ron Leavens 

Hollywood, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Bill Russell now belongs to basketball's 
history books. The historians will need a 
cluster of chapters to chronicle the career 
of this most remarkable man and athlete. I 
suggest you make him your Sportsman of 
the Year again. 

H. C. Brow n Jr. 

Fort Worth 
Sirs: 

My nomination for Sportsman of the Year 
is the most dominant force a sport has ever 
known. Wilt Chamberlain. Take a look at 
the records. He wanted to score, so he did— 
27.000 points. He's always been the best re- 
bounder. A couple of years ago he decided 
to become a feeder, so he led the league in 
assists. His defense is terrific, and he is the 
best at intimidating opposing players. Those 
who said Russell was better are wrong. In 
terms of ability no one is better. Wilt has 
received many awards. Now it is time to 
add this one. 

Robert Steele Jr. 

Aldan, Pa. 

Sirs: 

I would like to nominate Don Maynard 
of the New York Jets. He has gained more 
than 10.000 yards and made morc-than 83 
touchdowns in his career. Without his quick 
hands and moves, I believe that Joe Willie 
Namath's pass completion records would 
not be so impressive. 

David Lee 

Rockville, Conn. 

Sirs: 

I would like to nominate Ted Williams. 
Although remembered as a great hitter he 
w ill also be know n as one of baseball's great- 
est managers. 

Ray Gilbert 

Santa Cruz, Calif. 


Address editorial mail to Time & Life Bldg.. 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 
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